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Fly away over the beautiful valley, 
Speed you fast to my love, 
O tell all the throbbings and longings 
That flutter my heart fair dove, 
\ For you are a bird with a secret-— 
And she is my love! 


Fly away over the beautiful valley, Fly away over the beautiful valley, 
Whisper my wish in her ear, Nestle your head to her cheek, 
“ O look in her eyes when you tell it O feel if the dimple grows deeper, 
And see if there trembles a tear, For this is the sign you may seek, 
For a tear is the mark of emotion— For a dimple grows deeper with smiling— 
O whisper my wish in her ear! O nestle your head to her cheek! 


Far away over the beautiful valley, 
Fair dove, you may know 
By the tear in the eye, and the dimple, 
If love in her bosom doth flow. 
And O will you send me a message, 
Fair dove, when you know? 
—L. R. BAKER. 
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I had stopped abruptly, for I had be- 
ome conscious that my voice was betray- 
ing me, and I knew she would either con- 
clude I was a victim of a mild type of 
insanity, or—well I did not dare put 
the alternative, even to myself. But it 
was clear enough. They may say what 
they please about love at first sight;—I 
now, and in the rigmarole that I had 
uttered I felt was concealed the awful 
solemn truth,’as between this woman and 
myself; Why or how, is no concern of 
mine. 

But I felt myself. getting into a strange 
tumult of excitement, and self-control was 
ebbing fast. I did not dare venture on. 
I did not know what -would come next: 
my plan was spent, evaporated, and I was 
left resourceless. 

As I ceased speaking, something flew 
again from her eyes to mine; or from mine 
to hers. I know now that J could not have 
spoken then if my life had depended on it. 

How long that mutual gaze lasted I do 
not know. I remember that I seemed to 
be held by giant arms from moving. I 
can now feel again the sensation of their 
vice-like pressure. I know not what was in 
my eyes, but hers grew fathoms, fathoms 
deep, and over her whole face was spread an 
unspeakablesadness. All the solemn story 
of long searching and swift-finding and of 
endless, hopeless renunciation after all, 
was in her looks. A life-time in that gaze! 

When the change came it was by piteous 
effort, like wrenching away from the clasp 
of fate. She seemed to struggle but was 
presently free. Then an invincible resolve 
set upon her face, and a pride, cold and 
clear as an icicle. 
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She shrugged her shoulders Fren ily 
and laughed, saying, with careless nature 
alness: 

‘I do believe you have frightened oll 
little with your pagan story. But you did 
not finish?”’ 

And she looked coaxingly into my face, 

«‘The rest is not my responsibility" I 
replied. <‘Only the singing of the bind 
remains to be heard in order to complete 
identification.”’ 

*‘Well?’’ she interrogated ical 

I leaned forward to whisper into her 
ear. Her amber hair touched my oa 
as I said: ® 

‘* Sing to me, Bird of Paradise.” 

And she sang, having before asked me, 
carelessly what she should sing, with @] 
touch of hauteur in her voice, which wa 
not consistent with the expression that 
came when I said: 

«¢Sing as you would if I were—some. 
body else\”’ B 

The little truant smile came quickly & 
her lips and she began: P 

‘¢What’s this dull town to me 
Robin Adair!”’ 

There was nothing in the selection a 
this song which by dint of reason or 
ment I could appropriate to myself. 
there was no reason or argument about # 
then, nor is there now. There was th 
in her voice which never can be trans 
save by the dialect of love;—a cycle 
waiting and watching, a volume of tendé 
ness; depths of passion, years of pain! 
I could have sworn that only to the mal 
she loved could she have so sung. r 

At the third verse my blood was flank 
ing, and I knew I was beside myself. For 
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here was the woman whom I felt was to 
be henceforth the end-all with me, singing 
her soul out to an absent lover! 

I had never taken my eyes from her, 
and when she had finished I was standing 
full in front of her, the piano between us. 

She turned her eyes from the picture 
upon which they had been fixed, as she 
sang, with a quiet pride, tomy face. But 
as her eyes met my face a quick tide of 
crimson rolled across her own, then a flash 
of instant, perfect comprehension, and 
then a pallor like the snow, and, before I 
knew it—like a streak- of light, she was 
gone !”” 

: Here Tom fell to muttering again. I 
knew he had forgotten me and, although 
I tried a second time with the same means 
as before, to rouse him to recognition, so 
that I could cap my climax with the one 
necessary, practical question, to what all 
this led—if to anything—lI perceived that 
itcould not be done. As perilous and 
vain the attempt, as to poke up a sulky 
menagerie with no bait. For the bait I 
had contrived could not come in here. I 
was a judicious keeper, the animal was 
unique and valuable, and I decided not to 
iritate him, for I saw in doing so I might 
lose the ground I had gained. So I 


‘sneaked quietly off, and I am not sure to 


this day that Tom could tell whether I 
was really his spy and eavesdropper in his 
soliloquy, or not. And that was just the 
way I wanted it to be. 

I found his man-servant and told him 
What to do for his master. Then I went 
directly home and reproduced the whole 
tagedy to my wife. 

Now my wife might have been a first- 
class lawyer. As it is I never employ 
any other, and never shall (even to get a 
divorce). When I had laid the whole 
tase before her, she remarked: 

“Of course. I Knew there was a girl 
at the bottom of it!’’ 
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I replied that, as girls were at the bot- 
tom of most things, it was indeed a fore- 
gone conclusion in this instance, but that 
it was extremely unfortunate that she girl 
could not be discovered. If worse came 
to worse I could try to bully it out of 
Tom, but it would be at the risk of a final 
split with him, and no good done. To 


which my wife replied briefly: 


‘‘Of course,’ and then after a severe 
silence let fall this most pregnant, pro- 
phetic exclamation (as experience had 
shown me): 

‘Nonsense !”’ 

When my wife says nonsense! in just 
that way | know from wonderful experi- 
ence, that a great light is about to break. 
But the only thing to do is to wait and 
keep still. 

‘«Pshaw !”’ 

That is the next step, always, in the 
revelation. Presently my wife broke out— 

‘*You must find the girl!’’ 

‘¢ What if she is married to that some- 
body else,’’ I queried. But my wife again 
ejaculated more severely 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ and I pressed with cour- 
age on. 

‘¢ What shall I do first?” 

‘* Write to Rollins!’’ (Of course. The 
very thing, the only thing, tado! But I 
should have been weeks studying it out.) 

Rollins was a member of the profession 
and I had befriended him as under class- 
man, at college. I happened to know his 
address, and in half an hour a letter was 
posted to him, with an urgent request for 
an immediate answer. 

I calculated the time that must elapse 
before I could receive a reply, and, in the 
interval, did not go near Tom. My wife 
told me I better not. She told me he 
would be all crusted over again, mad be- 
cause he had told it, ashamed because he 
had cried, and I would only (for she knew 
me) make matters, at this crisis, worse. 
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So I obeyed, and we spent all our leisure 
time in speculation over the fair unknown, 
and in contriving a dernier resort in case 
Rollins failed us. 

But Rollins did not fail us. His letter 
came promptly and was as follows: 

*« Dear Brown, 

Glad to hear. Sorry about Graham. 
Yes, I know all about it, did at the time, 
I mean. » That is, I put two and two to- 
gether. it’s easy enough. Why that girl 
bangs everything! I offered myself to 
her! (Everybody used to!) And she 
shook me so sweetly I liked her better than 
ever, by Jove; and felt as big as Ulysses 
to be jilted: by her. Best of friends since. 

Of course I knew Graham would go, 
it was only a question of time. There 
seemed to be something Jarticular from 
the moment they met, and, being naturally 
miffed at Tom on that account, I took her 
up all I could. Ismelt a scene though in 
the half day they were at the Falls to- 
gether. Tom was missing the longest 
time, and just before dinner he came pelt- 
ing in and said he was off on that train. 
I was mad now, and we parted with no 
great emotion, for I would not go, and 
Tom did not ask me. He acted like the 
devil. Its the last I’ve seen of him. I 
think the two must have met before; had 
atime of it, maybe. But you can’t get 
anything out of Tom. If she shook him 
then (well I don’t believe) she must have 
done up the work mighty quick. I told 
her, as soon as Tom left us, after being 
introduced, that Tom was a married man: 
but a great flirt. I’m sorry I did now, 
for it may (though I don’t believe it,) 
have made some difference. But Tom 
made me provoked: She took to him. I 
think. 

I meant to have told her I was only 
joking about him, if he'd staid and be- 
haved himself, though I almost knew it 
wouldn’t have mattered. Bad fix—hope 
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he'll get over it soon. Of course, like 
everything else, its only a question of tin 1 : 

Busy as a bee. Lovely epidemics, ae 
around! Write again about Graham. 7 

Yours, Rollins. . 

[P. S.—Forgot to say. The name | 
Emilia Grey, No. — St. That ig 
that was the trail a year ago.—R.]” 

Now I am not a phlegmatic person, bf 
thecontrary. My wife says I cannot bea 
excitement, I act silly under it. I ne et ut 
could hear very good news with equa 
nimity; I never know what to do, 7 
want to do something, but I can never te is 
what. This occasion therefore, tested i 
beyond my powers. The post-script did 
me over. (Miss E. Gray was the dai 
ter of one of the oldest families of my 
acquaintance, professional and i 
Their residence was near my own.) 

I am a short, thick man, and not a 
But I can dance and I can whistle, a i 
then and there did both, whirling m 
wife with me until I was entirely outé ; 
breath. Then she got me down and held 
me there by her own not trifling propor 
tions by way of ballast, and garroted me 
with her arms, and silenced me with her 
lips. After a season of putting our heat 
together in the literal sense, we jointlf, 
laid out a programme for the immediai 4 : 
future treatment of Mr. Tom Graham 's 
case. This programme was condense 
into three scenes, which were so faith full 
and successfully enacted that I shall em 
hibit them’ to you from their respectité 
stages, with attendants, sceneries and af 
pointments. f 

SceNE I.—Mansion of Hon. Jace cod 
Grey. . i 

Dramatis personaé—Papa Grey (sick of 
a blessed fit of gluttony which requir 
antidote, Dr. Brown.) 

Miss Grey. 

Dr. Brown. 

(Papa mucl? relieved, physician about 
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Yeave. Miss Grey in attendance on her 
aire.) 
Dr. B. (casually).—‘‘I see you out very 


fittle now-a-days, Miss Grey. Have you 
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mt speeches? Perhaps. 


iB ights her up now is not for them, but for 


i 


and lavender kids, at her rear. 


heard Nilsson yet ?”’ 
Miss G.—‘‘ No; 
her. to-night.” 
* Dr. B.—**Sensible girl! You'll have 
gtreat. ‘Think I’ll drop in myself! ”’ 
Scene II.—Dress circle. Dr. Brown 
and Mr. Tom Graham, the latter incuri- 
dus and fatigued. 
Dr. Brown (pinches himself very hard 


but I intend to hear 


#8 Tom adjusts his glass for asurvey of the . 


boxes. )——‘‘ Isay, Tom, look yonder in the 
Meyerbeer box. Pretty girl, eh? I know 
her people.” 

Tom languidly sets His glass in range of 
said box: aims, pulls, starts as if the gun 
had kicked, and shakes as if he had a chill. 

Dr. Brown (damaging himself in the 
skin by way of counter-irritant. )—‘‘ Like 
the looks? Let’s go over. I'll introduce 
you.” 

ScenE III].—Meyerbeer box. Enter 
Dr. Brown, with Princein disguise. Prince 
made acquainted all around, leaving Miss 
Grey for the last. 

Miss Grey in the corner, negligently 
Mticing the inhabitants of the dress coats 
The latter 
Does she hear their pretty 
But the smile that 


assiduous. 


‘ Be etidote of eee papa’s stomachache, 


Miss Grey.—‘‘ Oh, pas you have 
tome. I’m glad.” Anda a hand, 


fin the glove that reached to the elbow, 


Rr Blifted with a little snap that causes the 
at troops to fall back, while the doctor 
gets their place. 


Dr. Brown.—‘‘ Miss Grey, may, I pre- 


Mt to you a friend ?”’ 
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Miss Grey.—‘‘ Certainly, but you must 
tell me the name first, please, or I shall 
call him ——”’ 

‘* Somebody else ?’’ broke in a tremb- 
ing, manly voice; and that caitiff, Tom, 
reached over and pushed before me to her 
side. I turned around suddenly, swelling 
myself to unprecedented proportions, and 
crowding the rear gentlemen very much 
to the wall, while I engaged them one and 
all in conyersation, with myself in tones 
that I might call blustering in another 
man. 

But for all that I heard one remark be- 
hind me. It was in a clear calm tone; 
almost the first thing said by Miss Grey to 
Tom. 

‘«Ts your family with you, Mr. Graham? 
I should be charmed to meet your wife!”’ 

But the answer I did not hear. 

The utmost limit to which a tete-a-tete 
could be carried in an opera box was at an 
end before I interrupted. At last I faced 
about with the remark— 

‘*It seems, Miss Grey, that Mr. Graham 
has met you before ?”’ 

‘‘Oh yes,’’ she said, and she turned on 
me a face so full of joy, and beauty, that 
I was fain to belabor my ribs under cover 
of feeling for my watch, in my excess of 
sympathy. 

(What an unspeakable privilege would 
it have been to have had unobserved access 
to the thick of my legs, in this extremity!) 

‘« Besides,’’ she added, darting a wicked 
look at Tom, ‘‘I have a friend that Mr. 
Graham so closely resembles, a very, very 
dear friend—that it seems to make Mr. 
Graham a friend also!’’ 

With this she drew from somewhere a 
locket and detaching it from the. little 
chain that held it, she held it before me 
in such a way that only the face was visi- 
ble. 

‘*Is it not a wonderful likeness?’’ she 
asked. 
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I looked at the face. At first glance, it 
was singularly like Tom’s. But, upon 
closer examination, I detected specific dif- 
ferences. 

The hair flew off from the forehead, 
without much part, as did Tom’s. The 
head had a similar set, the face a trace of 
the same meaning, but the features, on 
comparison, were distinctly unlike, and, 
altogether there was something in the face 
which did not suit a man. I requested 
permission to take the picture a moment, 
which was granted, with a roguishyook at 


Tom, which gave me to understand that I 


was not to say anything out loud. It was 
unheeded caution, however, for I exclaim- 
ed, as I saw the drooping shoulders which 
supported that fine head, and the swelling 
bust under graceful drapery. 

‘‘ Why, this is a woman!” 

When I got home that night I asked my 
wife if she thought this story would be 
believed if it were written out and printed, 
like other stories, only that it should be 
said that it was true. She asked 

‘¢ Why not?” 

‘«¢ Why, because, its so funny, you know,” 
I said. 

‘<Its so very queer.” 

But to this she made no answer. So I 
finally asked her if she did not think it 
was queer,.and that inscrutable woman 
replied in these remarkable (when you 
come to think them over) words— 

‘*No queerer than anything else!”’ 

So I’ve written it out, off and on, to 
get rid of it. Its over two years since it 
began to happen, but I know I’ve got 
everything down exactly as it took place, 
and I hope nobody will care because I 
have told it to the public. Any way 
there’s no danger of identification of the 
parties, though my wife says I ought to 
have made up some things different, and 
altered dates and places. But I really do 
not think I could have carried that out. 
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Not to night anyway, for I’m tired. 
been out very late to a private party, gi bs 
by some young friends of mine, martial 
only about a year ago. It was very s 7 
there being, besides myself, only. on! 
invited guest, a great, bunchy, smiling 





woman, whom I have frequently met gM Sai 
similar sociables before. A third pangyy liant: 
was expected and arrived, but very late at 
in a shocking humor; but he was mad tein 
great deal of notwithstanding, and, al lovely 
gether, we had a glorious good party offt new | 
As I was about to leave, being that agg #m™ 
were all kind of broken down and hum Dh a 
I said to my host and hostess: 4 ! But 
‘<If you two have an enemy to forgive flakes 
or an injury to forget you can afford ta treach 
it to-night !”’ | piittle | 
There was a silence of a minute, | he - 
then a faint voice said: } ing ho 
‘*Do, Robin!” # dorth 
“‘Will you, if I will?” asked Tm and dz 
huskily. And the faint voice said deg "™ 
_tinctly in its faintness— s -- 
“‘T did, defore, dear!’’ Bo be c 
Then Tom spoke out like a man: just nc 
‘* Then I do, to-night!” x *Foll 
And I knew then that poor, shallow _ 
Rollins was forgiven the silly lie that il ihe 1. 
caused these two their long nine MH ten-pir 





misunderstanding. 

I had still one question to ask; 
which it is my habit to ask on such oe 
ions. I glanced at the latest arr 
blushing very much indeed over his natg 
tiness, from the billowy lap of the num 

‘*What shall you call your boy?” 

Tom leaned over the pillows and 
faint voice said, instantly: 4 

‘‘We shall name him after his fath ef. 

‘*Thomas Harrington- ” I beg 
pompously. 
But the faint voice would have the lag 1 
of it. ot 
“No” said the little mother; ‘‘& 
Adair.” 
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A PRINCE OF SAINT VALENTINE. 


BY L. S. L. 


AUTHOR OF “A BUNCH OF VIOLETS,” ETC. 


I. 

Saint Valentine’s Eve ; clear, cold, bril- 
jiant and beautiful ; -the stars are shining 
their very brightest, looking like so many 
garkles of fire, and twinkling with all 
their might at the moon, that soft and 
lovely, sheds a reflected radiance on the 
few fallen snow making it glow and 
glimmer with tiny diamonds, and giving 
malmost noonday brightness to the streets 
god houses below. 

But the smooth white yielding snow- 
fakes hide a slippery under-surface of 
treacherous ice, and the walking is a 
little perilous for those obliged to brave 
the wind and cold; but the streets are 
nevertheless alive with people, all hurry- 
ing home in the face of a biting, freezing 
north wind, and Jack Frost is whistling 
i nd dancing round their ears and noses to 

the tune he knows and loves so well. 

‘Groups of small boys are on the alert 
for the chance of any mysterious bundles 
‘obe carried home; and such a crowd is 
just now before us indulging in a game of 
*Follow the Leader,’’ for the head boy 
i the line shouts out, lustily :—<* cut low 
Dutch !’’ and down he goes with a bounce, 
the rest all following suit like so many 
 <0-pins, with wild shouts and heels in 
ur. Up again they are, like a flash, and 
of on some new caper, not caring that, 
Mtheir merry mirth, they have almost 
iset another youth carrying a carefully 
Mapped paper box that he is almost afraid 
ee" touching, so dainty and delicate are its 
% tents. 
® He studies with anxiety, holding the 
Thile his poor frozen ears, the numbers 
© the houses, and finally selects one that 


WHS aglow with light, and through whose 


iit lace curtains he can see the figures of 
Wo- girls reclining on easy chairs, and 


BMuiging in that most delightful of female 


upations, a confidential talk. 

As the bell rings the taller of the two 
§, with a start, and reaches the parlor 

or just in time to receive, from the 

ys of the pompous footman, the deli- 
mpely handled box. With curiosity and 
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thrilling anxiety she removes, one by one, 
the numerous paper wrappings, takes off 
the lid, and discloses the most beautiful 
basket of indian workmanship completely 
filled with the rarest and daintiest of hot- 
house orchids. Her mouth becomes a 
round O of astonishment and delight, 
while her companion exclaims : 

‘¢Oh Maud! What a beauty! Who 
sent it, I wonder! Do look for the card 
and don’t waste time smelling the dar- 
lings until you find the donor’s name.” 

But Maud, in an ecstasy of bliss, has 
her nose already buried deep in the lus- 
cious loveliness of the velvet petals, and it 
is only, when she indulges, with her eyes 
shut, in a long drawn breath of odorous 
sweetness, that she searches for the name 
of the donor of this most beautiful gift. 

But with the card in her hand she is no 
nearer her desire, for the little piece of 
pasteboard only reads:—‘‘ Saint Valen- 
tine.” 

‘¢ How mysterious,”’ says Belle Travers, 
as she reads over Maud’s shoulder, ‘‘ and 
very embarrassing for you, dear! How 
can you possibly guess the right one until 
you have promiscuously thanked every 
gentleman friend of your acquaintance! 
It will be very awkward selecting the 
wrong one so often, and sinking through 
the floor every time he gazes at you, with 
astonishment, and says:—Really,—I— 
Miss Maud, I—I—think—well— it is pos- 
sible—that you have made a mistake ?”’ 

‘7 think it borders on the super- 
natural,’’ replies Maud, ‘‘and I never 
had anything so delightful happen to me, 
in all my life. I adore mysteries; and 
this is the very quintessence of romance. 
And, look Belle, I have counted the 
orchids over, and there are just nineteen, 
so it must be somebody that knows my 
age, and also that my birthday and Saint 
Valentine are one and the same day. 
Oh, my dear! I am certain it can be no 
other than the one mysterious He, and 
that he is rich and handsome as a prince, 
and is only waiting to lay himself and 
belongings at my feet. But whocver he 
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is, whether friend or acquaintance, I know 
there is an affinity between us; I can feel 
it in the very breath of these dainty 
blossoms, and I am his devoted from this 
hour. But how to find him, and where 
to look for him, is the question that 
puzzles me; this basket can give no clue, 
and, as for the orchids, they will perish 
in their fragrant loveliness, never daring 
to breathe his precious name. Do dear, 
suggest a way quickly out of this most 
puzzling of all difficulties.’’ 

‘‘T can only suggest,’’ laughed Belle, 
‘‘that he may possibly be a little goose- 
berry-eyed fellow, with red hair, and a 
nose ending somewhat in a point, and 
have a few straggling hairs indicating 
where his moustache ought to be. Take 
my advice, chérie, and don’t go into he- 
roics, for nothing, but be sure of your 
prince before you waste your precious ad- 
oration on him.” 

‘‘For shame, Belle, I am surprised at 
you! How could a gooseberry-eyed man 
have such exquisite taste, and how could 
a gooseberry-eyed man select me, of all 
others, to be the chosen recipient of his 
gift?’’ 

‘*You are just the kind they always do 
select, according to my knowledge,”’’ re- 
plies Belle, conviction in her voice, ‘‘ that 
style man always has the millions, and 
generally chooses beauty; and beauty is 
always ready, for the sake of the millions, 
to forget the fruit he resembles, and the 
sourness that accompanies him, and lay 
her charms and devotion at his feet.”’ 

‘«But I will not believe this man ugly 
and hateful, until I know it for a cer- 
tainty,’’ says wilful Maud, ‘‘and I still 
persist in thinking him a very darling, in 
looks and disposition, and no amount of 
philosophy and reasoning can convince 
me to the contrary ; but, come, cousin 
mine, it is getting late; one more look at 
my lovely basket, and we must away to 
our beauty sleep ” and Maud buries her 
face, once more, amidst its sweetness, 
silently giving the middle orchid a sly 
little kiss, that, Belle, the wise, sees, and 
laughs at. 

‘Oh Maud! Icaught you! Here, fly 
with me before you are quite insane, and 
tell me something of the relations I shall 
meet to-morrow at your dinner party, 

and ball; you know I have not laid eyes 
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on them since I was a child, and I drem 


woul 
the ordeal of so many new faces.”’ Bf close 
“Yes, it is a dreadful trial,” acquiesgpiy she i 


Maud, ‘‘still it is papa’s wish and we 
must go through with it. The assemb 
clans generally meet here once a yey Bel 
and this time it is to be on my birthday il fist 
I’ve been subjected to it so often, I dony 
much mind it, now. The country ree 
tions are always the worst; There is@ 
old portly couple who are my espe 
aversion, Uncle Isaac and Aunt R neal 
they always come to me, and turn @ 
round and round; so as to get side fagy 
full face, and three quarters, and ‘then 
Uncle Isaac chucks me under the chit, 
puts his spectacles on a line with my nog 
peers into my eyes, and, laying the poinij 
of his fat fingers together, says:— — "Wgiicate 
‘«] think, Ruthie, she grows more 
more like the Harrises, don’t you ?” 
‘*The Harrises! Why no, Isaac, you 
must be getting old and near sighted? 
answers Aunt Ruth, ‘‘ Did you evers 
Harris with a mouth like that? No, 
is the very image of her Father’s fami 
and takes altogether after the Travers§ 
‘Well, come to look closer, think$ 
does,’’ and Uncle Isaac turns me complete 
round, once more, for inspection. Bi 
Belle, dear, you will come in for ¥ 
turn, to-morrow, and I wish you muchjg 
of it; be prepared for astounding a 
tions in the ‘point of family likeness. & 
will need all the sleep you can emb 
to prepare you for this coming trialj 
let’s to bed, praying for soft slumbersail 
pleasant dreams.’’ But Belle has 
touched her pillow, and is just stealingl 
into one of those sweetest of first sleé 
when she feel a gentle pinch on hertt 
and starts up, to see Maud at the foe 
her bed; her beautiful eyes bright 
excitement, and her long fair hair fle 
like a golden cloud, over her shouldef 
‘*Oh Belle! I can’t sleep; the g@ 
berry man haunts me, like a shadow; i 
Iam so afraid I shall dream of himy 
stead of my beautiful prince, that Id 
dare close my eyes.”’ a 
‘*Bless its heart! Then it shall 
with its own little cousin, who will frig 
away all the naughty bougies !”’ and 
suiting the action to the word, 
folds Maud in her arms, and carries lf 
her own soft couch ; soothing her, a 
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A PRINCE OF SAINT VALENTINE. 


aif would a tired child, until the sweet lids 
“HB cose, and her gentle breathing tells that 


a she is in the land of dreams. 
. I 
bled 


Belle Staunton and Maud Travers are 
dap fst cousins; the former having her 
om home in a distant city, but at present 
ah | gending a few weeks with her more 
¢ ‘ gpilent relatives ; sharing in all the gay- 

dim cies of the season, and participating in 
mall the éclat and festivities incident to 
pm ithe celebration of her nineteenth birth- 
em day dinner and ball. 

Ten years ago Mr. Travers had not 
tached the high step on the social lad- 
der he now attains, nor did his check- 
book show such a startling array of in- 
tricate figures. 

A farmer’s son, with a modest com- 
"Bpetency, he had been content to plow his 
ig and and reap his grain, caring very little 
for, and much less envying, his wealthy 
tity-bred townsmen, until chance, in the 
ee orm of an invitation to stand representa- 
fa tive for his native State, had given hima 
Wewste of the fascinating allurements of 
eepolitical life, and he had continued 
yp steadfast in its interests until we meet 
Bij tim as one of the select council men of 
imtie city, with aspirations ever tending 
gm ward each succeeding administration. 

Alone, as he was in the world, save for 

itis beautiful daughter, he was not the 
ema to forget associates in the golden 
Oe wiance of his splendid prosperity. 
i™ His intimate friend and neighbor in 
ym te old country days had been singularly 
ge@mmortunate. A man of high breeding 
md excellent family, seeing the golden 
latvest Mr. Travers had reaped, resolved 
Ywin wealth also; but in a different 
; and, in an evil hour, ventured his 
in a rising silver mining company. 
hen the bubble burst and the crash 
ame, he was unable to bear it. Crushed 
aid sick at heart, his health failed, and 
Wadually gave way entirely; he died, 
ving a wife and only son penniless, 
id at the world’s mercy. 
This son, saddened and humbled by 
fortune, it had been Mr. Travers’ care 
educate and advance, until we find 
bert Monroe head clerk in a large 
Mting house, a credit and honor to his 
ble benefactor. 
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He and Maud had been children to- 
gether, and had shared many a childish 
plaything and toy. Naturally, now, ina 
different social position, and seeing her 
surrounded by only men of great wealth 
and high standing, although always wel- 
comed warmly by both her father and 
herself, he rather shunned too great an 
intimacy ; his heart was not proof against 
the faseination of her presence, and he 
only dare seek her society at rare 
intervals. 

These were to him a foretaste of 
heaven, for she had been his ideal of 
loveliness and devotion from a boy. 

Always sweet and charming in dis- 
position, she had never let him feel the 
slightest difference in their relative posi- 
tions; and had thus, unconsciously, only 
heightened his growing love, and made 
him strive the harder, to gain the wealth 
he coveted, and without which, he felt 
he could never win her. 

The temptation to see and congratulate 
her on the night of her birthday lgall 
was too powerful a one to resist, and as 
he is ushered into her presence, and feels 
the dainty little hand in his, he thinks he 
has never seen her looking more radiantly 
lovely. Her ball dress is an artistic con- 
ception that suits her marvelously, and 
as he looks with contempt on the group 
of fashionable exquisites, all bowing al- 
legiance to this most graceful sovereign of 
the evening, he feels many a sharp pang 
of envy for the titled and gilded moths 
singeing their wings in the sunlight of 
her smiles, and wishes he too might enter 
the ranks with them, and openly ac- 
knowledge his love and allegiance. His 
is not a figure to pass unnoticed in the 
crowded rooms, for although not born to 
the purple, he has the sovereign grace of 
kings in his manners and bearing; more- 
over, the savoir faire and well bred 
nonchalance that is more than wealth and 
not readily acquired. 

Many a glance from sparkling eyes 
follows his tall form, as he moves slowly 
up the brilliantly lighted saéon,; but he 
has thoughts for no one but Maud. He 
reaches the musician’s platform, at last, 
and hiding himself behind a huge violin- 
cello, he anxiously watches to catch a 
glimpse of her, in the coming dance. 

Ah! ‘There she is in the arms of a 
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fair side-whiskered young nabob; her 
cheeks glowing like twin roses, and her 
eyes shining like stars. 

What would he not give to hold her 
thus, and to think that this empty-head- 
ed scion of millions,—Pshaw! he will 
stand it no longer, but form some plausi- 
ble excuse, and vanish. But this is easier 
said than done. ‘The music stops, the 
crowd thickens, and it requires all the 
ingenuity he is master of, to work his way 
adroitly, to the hall. 

He is about seeking Mr. Travers, to 
make his adieux, when he comes, face to 
face, with Maud on the arm belonging to 
the side whiskers. 

When she sees Herbert, she hastily dis- 
engages and excuses herself, and quietly 
taking his arm, uninvited, and moving on 
a little space, says: 

‘What, Mr. Monroe! Ar’nt you going 
to ask me for one dance on the night of 
my birthday, just one, you know, if only 
for the sake of old times?’’ 

ooking down in the sweet brown eyes, 
lifted so imploringly to his, Herbert feels 
his pulses quicken. How can he resist 
her! What harm can one little-waltz do? 

‘<You really mean it, Miss Maud? You 
are sure you want to dance with me?” and 
he unconsciously tightens his hold on her 
arm. 

«Yes, yes, of course I do! Come, this 
is my favorite waltz they are playing, so 
don’t let us lose a bar of it;’’ and Her- 
bert, powerless to resist, in another mom- 
ent, has his arm round her, and they are 
gliding off; he to paradise, and she only 
knows that she is floating, floating away; 
easily, dreamingly, to the lovely sounds 
that charm her ear and senses. 

All too soon, the music ceases, and still 
under the spell and witchery of the dance, 
Herbert leads his willing partner into a 
small picture gallery, off the parlor; that 
is, as yet, unmolested by the merry throng. 

Too happy for words, they silently walk 
up and down, up:and down, the little 
room, until Maud, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, stops suddenly, and places her hand 
on her beating heart. Dismayed at his 
want of thought, Herbert stands and re- 
gards, anxiously, the down cast eyes. 

‘«Forgive me,’”’ he whispers, **T have 
been beside myself, with joy, and forget- 
ful of your own sweet self. Are you ill, 





A PRINCE OF SAINT VALENTINE. 


my darling?’’ and he takes the trembling 
fingers in his own. al 

For answer, the white lids unclose, and. 
the lovely, eloquent eyes are raised to hig” 
It is enough; they tell their own stor, 
and in another moment, she is in hig” 
arms. b 

‘«Maud, Maud, is it true? Do ym 
really care for me, my dearest, my 
Oh, my life, my love!’’ he m 
pressing his lips to the golden head on! 
breast. ‘Can you be happy with a poor 
man who has nothing but his fove to 
you ?”’ 

He has to bend very low to catch e 
answer; but, as the faint ‘‘yes’’ leave 
her lips, their betrothal is sealed. 

Mr. Travers is in his office, at noon, 
next day, when Herbert enters. Pal, 
and nervously anxious with doubt and 
fear, he dreads the coming interview, bit 
he has dared his all, and is impatient ft 
learn his fate. 5 

As he feels the warm hand-clasp of iis 
generous benefactor, his heart fails him 
How can he ask him for his tn 
Nothing but the memory of, of 
sweet self urges him onward. 

‘«Mr. Travers,’”’ he begins, ‘¢I—I 
me if you will, but—I—love—your 
ter! Ihave loved her from a boy,i 
have struggled hard to conquer my 
ings; but, last evening, in an unguaft 
moment, I betrayed myself, and foil 
she was not indifferent to me. I knowit 
is madness to dream of her, as my Wilt 
but sweet madness, if you like; lal 
your mercy ; do with me, as you will) 

Mr. Travers has started from his chal 
while Herbert is thus pouring out his ¥a 
heart throbs at his feet; and then hel 
both hands on his shoulders, and sa a 
a voice full of emotion :— 4 

“<I! my dear boy, I am rejoiced fi 
the lines of fate have fallen to Mauda 
such pleasant places! You are the@ 
man, in all the world, I should Mt 
chosen for her; honest, upright, ange 
dustrious, what more can she 4d 
Money is the only thing lacking, 
that, with a fair start from me, you! 
soon acquire! As for the golden 
jays of society, I want none of f 
honor and principle are, to me, W 
more than all the mines of Golconda 


r é My faint 
is happiness for me to know that ™ 
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FIRST NIGHT OF WOOING. 


feturns your love; so, my dear Herbert, 
gst doubt and anxiety to the winds, re- 
turn to her, and tell her you have my full 
ganction and hearty approval. Bless you, 
my boy, my dear son !”’ 

* * * * * * * 

But laughs Belle, later on, as she offers 
her sincere congratulations, and relates to 
Herbert the story of the basket of orchids. 

“How about the prince, the sender of 
the flowers! I thought you were going 


tomarry him ? 
“No, you did not,” replies Maud, 
éyou said he was to bea little gooseberry 
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eyed man, with red hair and pointed nose! 
If Herbert did. not send the orchids, he 
is still, in looks, the prince of my 
imagination so—”’ 

‘« But, my darling,” interrupts her lover, 
‘*I did send the flowers; I confess to being 
the mysterious he—”’ 

‘“¢You,’’ exclaim Belle and Maud, ina 
breath, while the latter adds: 

‘* How delightful! There Belle, you see 
I was right after all; for my prophesy is 
fulfilled! The flowers made no mistake, 
when they whispered, that Saint Valentine 
would send me my own true Prince.”’ 
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It will be long ere I forget 

That sweet first night I spent in wooing, 
When blithely up the lighted street 

I passed, o’er sidewalks glazed with sleet, 
Too eager for my heart’s undoing 

To mind the crowds, the fog, and wet. 


Iknow my cheeks quite warmly burned 
When in the dark I found her number, 
A modest house before the square. 
Waiting, I hummed a careless air 

To soothe my heart-beats into slumber. 
Alight step, and the door-knob turned! 


She led me to a dainty room, 

My hateful cheeks fast growing scarlet ; 
Theard a creaking door and, lo! 

Olivia’s baby-brother Joe 

Stood peeking in—the little varlet ! 

Her cheeks confessed a tiny bloom. 


As, taking coat, and gloves, and hat, 
We soon became at ease together, 
Half shaded from the cheerful light 
Before the coal-fire burning bright, 
And cosy-curtained from the weather, 
Tm sure we both enjoyed our chat. 


As often as I dared to look 

Upon each laughing, roguish feature : 

The violet eyes, the ripple-play 

Of crimson lips, the break of day 

In golden hair—the whole bright creature— 
My faint heart half its hope forsook. 


Had I but turned, I might have seen 
The empty sofa waiting near her— 
Our coming cherished courting-place, 
Where face would closely bend to face 
When souls had grown a little dearer— 
But ah, the future’s mystic screen! 


Of course, we talked of nothing then 
Like love; the coming fair and supper, 
The Sunday school, the parson’s wife, 
The books we liked, the aims of life, 
All subjects very prim and proper. 

An hour too soon the clock struck ten. 


Rising, the white rose in her hair 

I dared to ask, She pinned it to me; 

And, standing close before my sight, 

The deft touch of her fingers light 

Sent streaks of honey through and thro’ me. 

I longed to clasp her then and there! » 


No good-night kiss, no whispers light, 
As at the door we softly parted ; 

A gentle press of hand, that’s all; 

A low request again to call; 

And down the darkened street I started, 
The fog-bells tolling through the night. 


What thought had I for damp or cold ? 
From that time forth my heart grew bolder, 
Until I asked—Oh, not a rose! 

But—hush: a breath, a stir of clothes— 
My daughter’s peeking o’er my shoulder 
The minx! 7 know her threads of gold. 


—JAsPER BarNeTtr Cowp1n, 
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X. 
Two months had passed since Jeannette’s 


return. Hazlehurt was sold, and Count 
Leopold von Marshisky was now the right- 
ful owner; but, by previous agreement, 
Mr. Hazlehurst’s family was‘not to move 
into town until fall. 

The banker’s affairs were in a trouble- 
some condition. Nearly every night he 
sat up late in his little office poring over 
the papers and trying to mend matters a 
little. 

Mrs. Hazlehurst was in her boudoir one 
wild, dark night, when a thunderstorm 
was raging without. Rorie having taken 
Gladys, Jeannette and Evelyn in town that 
afternoon, was caught in the rain and had 
to stay all night. The house was conse- 
quently almost deserted, and an unusual 
silence reigned. 

As Mrs. Hazlehurst sat at her ercritoire 
writing, she heard the clock strike twelve. 

‘Is itso late?’’ she exclaimed, laying 
aside her pen, and just then she heard her 
husband’s heavy step on the stairs. 

He came up slowly, passed by the door 
on the way to his room, and then a deep 
silence descended upon the house once 
more. 

The French clock on the mantel ticked 
away half an hour. Mrs. Hazlehurst 
heard a stir in her husband’s room, but 
thought he was merely getting ready to 
retire. It was sometime before the noise 
struck her as being unusual, and she open- 
ed the door. 

* A strong, pungent smell pervaded the 
corridor—the unmistakable odor of chlo- 
roform. 

Mrs. Hazlehurst hurried along the hall 
and burst into her husband’s room. ‘The 
scene which met her gaze by the flickering 
gaslight, held her for a moment rooted to 
the spot. 

The whole room was in disorder, the 
drawers ransacked, her jewel case open, 
and a small safe which occupied a secret 
place in the wall over the mantel, had 
been rifled of its contents. The draught 
from the open window blew the gas about 
in a wierd way; it was out altogether in 
Mr. Hazlehurst’s dressing room, which 
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‘‘ WEDDED TO MISERY.” 





communicated with his sleeping apa. 
ment by a curtained doorway. 

Absolute silence reigned in the room 
now, save for the low, stentorious breath. 
ing of the banker, who lay upon the bed 
insensible from the influence of chlom 
form. i 

It was strange that when Mrs. Hazle 
hurst first detected the evidence of a bir 
glary she did not give the alarm; but he 
action was wholly different. With soft 
swift steps she glided to the bedside ang 
bent over her unconscious husband, laying 
her cool fingers upon his pulse. 

The burglars had left precipitately, 
alarmed, no doubt by some slight noise; 
on the bed lay the sponge, still saturated 
with chloroform, where it had been dig 
ped by accident in the hasty retreat. ~ 

As Mrs. Hazlehurst bent over her inset 
sible husband with breathless eagernesya 
strange look flitted over her face. 5 

‘©A little more,’’ she muttered, “ant 

Great Heavens! What was she doi 
With a quick movement she seized # 
sponge and held it again to his nosttl 
He drew the fatal fumes into his lung, 
the sluggish blood settled in his face, his 
eyes rolled inward in a horrid glassy stam, 
his muscles slowly relaxed, his breath grew 
fainter and fainter, till at last it ceased 
come at all, and Reginald Hazlehusst™ 
dead ! q 

Half stupefied by the subtle fumes hit 
self, Mrs. Hazlehurst rose with an ella 
and looked about her; not at the d a, 
discolored face upon the pillows, but# 
the disordered room and the open wind 

‘<T am free,’’ she muttered, as shea 
her way, half reeling, to the windowl 
fresh air. ‘I am free and—safe.” | 

She saw nothing of the dark figuretii 
glided back of the curtained doorwayai# 






watched her from that vantage grollit 
A cold, brutal smile wreathed Mahi 
Marks’ lips, as he heard the wild sete 
that presently rent the air. ii 


‘‘Well done!’’ he muttered, a 
turned his back on the scene. 4 
When she first saw him he came i 
ing into the room with the rest of@ 
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household. He had divested himself of 
hiscollar and rumpled his hair to complete 
the effect of his being en adishadille, in 
which state he rushed from his room in 
apparent dismay, crying: 

‘‘ For Heaven’ssake, what isthe matter ?”’ 

The terrified household, awakened in 
the middle of the night, hurried frantic- 
ally in the direction of Mr. Hazlehurst’s 
room, where Mrs. Hazlehurst was kneeling 
by the side of her husband’s corpse utter- 
ing the most heart-rending cries. 

“Help! help! My husband—Regi- 
nald! O, Heaven! They have mur- 
dered him !”’ 

Mahlon sprang forward and lifted his 
uncle’s head. 

“Good Heavens!’’ he cried hoarsely. 
“He is dead! How did this happen ?”’ 

“I do not know!’’ moaned the appar- 
ently grief-stricken widow. ‘<‘I was in 
my boudoir writing. I heard him come 
upstairs. ‘There was—a slight noise, but 
Ithought he was merely getting ready to 
retire. ©, God! If 1 had only come in 
then! But I waited—half an hour per- 
haps—till I heard some unusual sound. 
Then I opened my door. I smelled chlo- 
roform, and hurried in to see what was 
the matter. I found the room—thus, and 
he—he is dead! ‘They have murdered 
him! Oh, what shall 1 do? What shai/ 
Ido?” 

From under Mahlon Marks’ downcast 
lids shot a glance of admiration, as he fur- 
tively watched his aunt’s acting which 
drew from the terrified group around her 


exclamations of horror and sympathy. 


“ Dear aunt!’’ he said tenderly, passing 
his arm around her waist and drawing her 
away. ‘*This is no place for you. Let 
some one go for Mr. Rorie at once, and— 
send for a policeman !”’ 

At the word ¢¢ police,’’ a shudder passed 
over Mrs. Hazlehurst’s shrinking frame, 
but no one suspected her. So well did 
she do her part that there was not a soul 
present that did not feel for her very 
strongly. 

But as Mahlon drew her away, uttering 
well-chosen words of comfort and tender- 
hess, a sharp, penetrating cry thrilled the 
panic-stricken group with fresh horror. 

There, on the upper landing, stood 
Mabel Marks, pale as death with her night- 
dress spotted with blood. 
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If there was one human being in the 
world for whom Mahlon Marks felt a 
spark of pure and unselfish love it was for 
his crippled sister. The sight of her 
standing there, weak and fatally ill as she 
was, made him forget all else. 

‘*Mabel!’’ he cried, bounding up the 
stairs. ‘‘Go back to your room. You 
will get your death.” 

She retreated before him as fast as her 
crutches would carry her. 

‘Don’t come near me!’ she cried 
hoarsely, stretching out her thin little 
hand as though she wouid ward off a 
crushing blow.. ‘‘I know the truth. As 
sure as there is a God above, Mahlon, He 
will punish you both !” 

Every word that she uttered sent a dart 
of terror through the guilty heart of Mrs. 
Hazlehurst. Whether overcome by fright 
or worn out by the fearful strain to which 
her nerves were subjected, she did the best 
thing possible under the circumstances, — 
she fainted. 

In the excitement that followed this, 
Mabel was forgotten; Mahlon caught her 
up in his arms and carried her forcibly 
back to her room. 

‘‘Let me go!” she cried, struggling 
feebly in his ironembrace. ‘‘ Let me go! 
I cannot bear to have you touch me!”’ 

‘*Mabel!’’ he said authoritatively, as 
he laid her down upon the bed and turned 
the key in the lock. ‘‘ You are ill—you 
are out of your mind!”’ 

‘‘T would to Heaven I were!’’ she 
moaned. ‘*Q, Mahlon! Howcould you 
do it?”’ 

‘*Do what?’’ he said sharply. 
have been dreaming, child.” 

-**No, no! I saw it all—in a vision 
just as plainly. Isaw youand her. She 
murdered him herself, and you g 

‘*Silence!’’ he burst forth furiously, — 
seizing her arm roughly. ‘‘ You are mad, 
Mabel. ‘This is one of your delirious 
fancies.”’ 

She struggled to free herself once mere 
—struggled so hard in his fierce grasp 
that the effort was too much for her. She 
uttered a low, gurgling cry, and fresh blood 
gushed from her lips over his cruel hands. 

He drew back with an exclamation of 
horror. 

‘*Mabel—my little sister! 
give me! What have I done?”’ 


‘¢ You 





God for- 
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She sank back on the pillows, gasping 
for breath. 

‘*It has come—at last!’’ she cried. 
“OQ, Mahlon! Repent! I—I am—dying. 
Tell—Rorie—that I—loved him, and— 
give Gladys—that.”’ 

Even as she spoke the gray shadow over- 
spread her face. It was followed by a 
brief struggle, a few breathless gasps, and 
Mabel Marks had gone to joir the angels. 

It was several moments ere he knew 
that she was dead. 

‘*Mabel!’’ he cried in real agony, 
**speak to me! O, God! what have I 
done?”’ 

No answer came. ‘The blood still oozed 
from between her pallid lips, but her clear, 
heavenly eyes were fixed on space, and 
the room was perfectly still, save the echo 
of the excitement down below. 

A sickening sense of horror cowed even 
this man’s soul, and he rushed from the 
room crying for help. But shrewdness 
did not forsake him even then. Snatch- 
ing up a package that lay upon the table 
by Mabel’s bed—the package she had bid- 
den him give to Gladys—he thurst it into 
his pocket and kept it hidden there. 

It was noon the next day ere he had 
the chance of beingalone. Then, locked 
in his own room, he ventured for the first 
time to examine Mabel’s legacy. 

It was a small rectangular package, on 
the top of which lay a note, written in his 
sister’s delicate hand. 

Without a single compunction “he tore 
it open and read these lines: 

‘‘Dear, dear Gladys—I feel to-night 
that my hours are numbered. You know 
I have spoken to you often of the strange 
visions and premonitions that haunt me. 
To-night I have had one that warns me 
of approaching death. When you read 
this, my vision will have been already 
accomplished. I write, not to depress or 
grieve you, Gladys, but because I love 
you, and your happiness is very dear to 
me. Perhaps you do not know it, but 
my brother Mahlon seeks you as his wife, 
and I conjure you, Gladys, by all you 
hold dear, not to listen to his words of 
love. He is unworthy of you, and can 
only make you wretched. God knows 
how hard it is for me to write this. Un- 
principled though he is, he is my brother, 
and I love him. Bear with me, Gladys. 
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Do not feel hurt that I say this to you, [ 
know your heart is filled with another 
whom you will never forget, but I coul@ 
not leave you without this word of wam 9 ye , 
ing: Do not trust Mahlon at all. 1 Ban h 
now good-bye. I leave for you the ag” surply 
companying package. Aleck gave it tp 


“lt 
be mu 


Hazleh 






me, but I had no need for it. It shall be os 
yours now. Do with it as you will. Goods” ‘ " 
bye, Gladys. I have loved you and Rorig | bastly, 
very dearly. MaBEL,” ~ - 
A hot flush mounted to Mahlon’s dak “N° 
brow. Even the love he had borne hig § Mt@°° 
dead sister could not blunt his anger. how a 
‘So,’ he muttered with an oath, ashe § mse 
tore the letter to atoms, ‘‘that was her a 
ame. She tried to make me cut m :. ' 
throat.” — her eye 
With feverish haste he tore open the § “! ¢ 
package referred to, and the next moment g! think 
he held in his hand the hundred ten ghard 





thousand dollar bills which Aleck S 
had scorned to touch. 

‘‘Hello!”’ he cried excitedly,’’ ‘* whe 
the deuce did that beggar get so muciy 
money to throw away? By forging check 
I wonder? Good heavens! Can - e 
possible? What is to prevent my kee 
this money? Nothing—absolutely nol 
ing. Who says I am not a rich man? 


Ah, Gladys, my sweet Gladys, you _ perhaps 
surely mine now.’ 4 
XI. 


Fully a month had elapsed since t : 
burial of Mr. Hazlehurst, and the mye 
tery of his murder was still unsolved) 
Not the shadow, not the faintest breath oF 
suspicion had touched his guilty wife. 7 

Of the burglars who had made 
with such a large sum in money and jé 
els, the detectives were as yet unable 
render any account; but in the popull 
mind there was not a doubt that the m 
der and the robbery had been commit 
by the same person or persons. 

Count von Marshisky was now at He 
hurst. The widow of the banker and 
son had come into their inheritance, 
still there was no change in their hous 
hold arrangements. . 

It was one bright August morning # 
Rorie stood at the window drummi 
restlessly on the pane. a 

The present situation did not suit ' m 
He was illy satisfied, and he had ¢ 
very pale and anxious in the past mor 
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I§ «{ think the best thing for me to do,” 
&t, Bhe muttered, ‘“‘would be to buy back 
ld § Hazlehurst and settle down, if. 2s 

i He paused like one who feels rather 
aC 

to 

be 

+ 





thn hears an interruption, and, turning 
sharply around, he cried: 

“Jeannette !”’ 

“Rorie!’’ she answered, retreating 
ustily, as though she feared to meet him 
done. ‘‘1 did not know you were here.”’ 

«No, I suppose not, or you wouldn’t 
fave come,”’ he said bitterly. ‘‘ Jeannette, 
how is this to end? I can’t stand it much 
F longer.” 

The delicate roses in her cheeks paled 
toan ashen whiteness, and tears came to 
her eyes. 

“I do not know,”’ she faltered, ‘‘ but 
Ithink we had better part, Rorie. This 
shard upon us both.”’ 

“Then you really mean to keep this 
Biace up?’’ he cried angrily. <‘‘I am to 
mg lave nothing that my heart desires, —abso- 
sh Blutely nothing! I am sick of life, Jean- 
"Butte. We have had nothing but grief 
p gand horror for the past year, and now you 
refuse me the only possible recompense.”’ 

“I do it for the best, Rorie!’’ 

“Best? he cried passionately. Well, 
pethaps it would be for the best if I were 
to put a still greater barrier between us? 
Pethaps you would advise me to marry 
my cousin Evelyn as my mother is so 
/Banious that I should ?”’ 

Alook of doubt and pain passed over 
her face. 
“I cannot advise you,’’ she said with 
og4 effort. ‘*You know that I do not 
S@amire your cousin Evelyn, but—Rorie, 
ai you not understand me? I want you 
Bbbe hanvv. and if, by marrying—”’ 
4 “Thanks ror your gracious permission ! 
pre I will do my best to satisfy you, 
#%y Jean. If both of us are wretched— 
oyeuill not be my fault.”’ 
his He was very angry now, and, turning 
meet his heel, he left her, making his way 
ough the hall to the front door, and 
across the lawn to where a pretty little 
tam descended to the level over a pic- 
sSque pile of rocks. 
nette watched him with sad eyes, 
mM sighing deeply, she sat down at the 
NO to play as she always did when she 
eded consolation or help. 
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‘‘Ah! if he only knew!”’ she murmured. 
‘‘If he only knew!” 

Then the exquisite strains of a lovely 
nocturne floated through the drowsy air. 
She played on drawing forth the most en- 
trancing melody, all unconscious that, 
while she poured out her soul in this 
musical poem, fate had led Rorie to the 
very spot where Evelyn Marks was idling, 
that, even at that very moment, he was 
uttering words which bound him to his 
cousin irrevocably. 

As Jeannette played on, she lost herself 
in the realms of music, and she started 
back to earth with a low nervous cry at 
the rude exclamation: 

‘‘Why don’t you give us something 
with some tune to it, Lady Jean.” 

Wheeling about quickly on the piano 
stool, she confronted Mahlon Marks, who 
was standing in the doorway with another 
gentleman,—a tall, blonde-whiskered man 
with a debonair countenance and a certain 
reckless manner which stamped him as a 
devil-may-care sort of fellow. 

‘¢I don’t have much taste for tunes, 
Mr. Marks,”’ she said coldly, as she rose 
to go. 

‘“«Oh, come now! You play very well, 
—yon know you do. Let me introduce 
my friend Captain Scarlett of the British 
Army. Geoffrey, I have the honor of 
presenting you to Lady Jean von Mar- 
shisky.”’ 

As Jeannette bowed coldly to the new- 
comer, she scanned his face,—a face that 
betrayed his character, for he was a man 
not aggressively vicious: yet wholly devoid 
of principle. 

‘¢ Friends !”’ she thought glancing. from 
one tothe other. ‘‘ They are well mated.” 

‘‘Pray don’t go!’’ Captain Scarlett 
remonstrated, as she made a movement to 


depart shortly after the introduction. ‘I 
dote on music.”’ 
‘¢ And I too!’’ Mahlon echoed. ‘‘ You 


Play a little for 
Let me pick out 


know I do, Lady Jean. 
us before luncheon. 
something for you.’’ 

He came over to the vie>» 2nd turned 
over the music with his aark, snm ..agers 
on one of which glittered a superb 
diamond. 

‘‘— wonder where he got that?’’ was 
the query that flashed on the instant 
through Jeannette’s brain. ‘He used to 
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be poor enough, but lately it seems that 
he has plenty of money.”’ 

‘¢ There!’’ Mahlon said, putting a bril- 
liant waltz upon the piano rack, ‘play 
that.” 

‘¢Oh, not that!’’ she cried with sudden 
distress. ‘‘How can you ask me to play 
such music as that so soon—so soon— 
after—”’ 

A slight frown contracted Mahlon’s 
brows. 

‘“‘Ah! I am very thoughtless!’’ he 
said quickly. ‘‘Let us have ‘When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly.’”’ 

She played it beautifully, but Capt. 
Scarlett lay back in a great arm chair 
with a frightfully bored look upon his 
face. 

‘¢Thanks!’’ he murmured, when she 
had finished. ‘‘ That was charming !”’ 

‘There comes Rorie and Evelyn!” 
Mahlon exclaimed, starting up suddenly. 

At the sound of their names so coupled 
together, a sharp pain shot through Jean- 
nette’s heart. In that moment, she felt 
instinctively that the last band between 
her and Rorie had been snapped asunder, 
—that he was hopelessly lost to her now. 

They were coming across the lawn to- 
gether arminarm. Evelyn was holding 
up her sweeping white skirts with one 
hand, and her face shone with satisfac- 
tion, her eyes flashed with triumph. 
Rorie was holding up his head with a 
hard, defiant look that told the whole story. 

‘*O, my love, my love!” was the cry 
that went up from Jeannette’s heart, but 
her lips were still and white. 

As they came in the door, Capt. Scar- 
lett rose from his seat, and advanced 
towards Evelyn with his hands extended 
and a smile upon his lips. 

‘¢ How do you do?’”’ he murmured soft- 
ly. ‘It isa long time since I have had 
the pleasure of meeting you.’’ 

A. brilliant, glowing blush dyed her 
dark cheeks a rich crimson. 

‘‘Geoffrey!’’ she cried in the first for- 
getfulness of joy. ‘‘ Why, Geoffrey Scar- 
lett!’ 

‘*You have not forgotten me then?’’ 
he said, easily. ‘‘You are kinder than I 
deserve.’’ 

‘No; I have not forgotten you,’’ she 
answered, unconscious that her voice and 
looks betrayed her. 





Whatever were her ambitions, hopell echo 
and schemes, she still had a heart q face. 
this man had won it. He was the hero gf —yo 


her romance ; he was the man whom gh. 
loved ! and | 

But it was only for a moment that the they 
tide of passion was too strong for herg  «( 


mastery. She recovered herself ins 
and presented Rorie. Only the tah - 
heighteued color in her cheeks betrayed te 
the least agitation. aunt’ 
‘*My friend Scarlett is in town for the prefe 
first time in a good many years,’’ Mahlon Cre 
said glibly. ‘I took the liberty of bring ««" 
ing him home to luncheon. We brat answe 
fasted at the Marley, but you can’t getall moth 
decent meal anywhere in town. Thef «| 
cooks are all depraved.” “Ty, “ 
‘‘Lady Jean is hostess now,” Rotel © Ro 
said coldly. ‘“You must look to her « 
your welcome.”’ “ther 
He was not on good terms with his strang 
cousin, and just then it flashed throuh§ «| 
his mind as it had through Jeannetiés# yrs | 
that Mahlon had suddenly acquired some on he: 
money,—how he could not guess unlesit} ing to 
was at the gaming table. “6 ( 
‘«Certainly!”’ Jeannette said quick} urged 
‘*You are quite welcome, Captain S@F§ dinne: 
lett.”’ : appoi! 
‘Ah, here is Aunt Berenice!” gidg «Rp 
Evelyn, as Gladys and her mother cam} gid | 
into the room attired in deep mourning, 
When the salutations were a 
the party grouped itself quietly about: 
room. . They were waiting for Count lee 
pold who was ooming out to dinner. © 
‘‘Evelyn,’’ said Mrs. Hazelhuit, 
sharply, as she caught her neice’S@0§ shaw] 
aside, ‘‘what did you ask that f 















Scarlett here for? I thought you l§ The 
given up that affair.’’ Ewa a 
‘*I did not ask him, auntie,” sh€I®® beard 
plied, looking down and toying WE which 
the white roses which she wore with BEB sin, 
light mourning. <‘ Mahlon brought lit) graye | 
here.”’ - gray | 


‘*His brother doesn’t happen toy 
dead, I suppose! ‘There is no chance «1 


his coming in for the baronetcy?”’ i way 
‘*I am afraid not,’’ Evelyn ansi 


carelessly. ‘But you need not DOWER nette 
about that, auntie. I haven’t any Geshe “yy; 
on him. I may as well tell you—b p end, 
engaged to Rorie.”’ TB vere i 


‘Engaged to Rorie!’’ Mrs. Hazleh “Vy 
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echoed, a ghastly look coming over her 
face. ‘‘Impossible! Evelyn, you must not 
—you cannot marry Rorie!”’ 

‘Why not? Cousins often marry, 
and 1, for my part see no reason why 
they should not.”’ 

« Cousins—yes !’’ said Mrs. Hazle- 
hurst, excitedly. ‘But I tell you, Eve- 
lyn, this cannot Le!”’ 

«Ah!’’ said Evelyn, meeting her 
gunt’s eyes with a defiant glance, ‘* you 
prefer to marry him to the Count’s 
heiress.”’ 

“To Jeannette Sharon—no!”’ 
answered fiercely. ‘‘I hate her! 
mother was my mortal enemy.”’ 

“Dear aunt!’’ said Evelyn, warming- 
ly, ‘some one is watching us.”’ 

Rorie’s eyes were on them. 

“Mother,’”’ he broke in, abruptly, 
“there comes the Count. There is a 
stranger with him.”’ 

“] really think I must retire,’’ said 
Mrs. Hazlehurst, smoothing a crape ‘bow 
mhersleeve. ‘‘ This company is grow- 
ing too gay for me.”’ 

“Oh, don’t leave us,’’ Jeannette 
uged sweetly. ‘It is not a formal 
dinner party, and the Count will be dis- 
appointed.”’ 

“Restrain your grief, aunt Berenice,”’ 
sid Mahlon Marks, who had made his 
way to her elbow. ‘‘ Try and bear up 
till after dinner.” 

There was something peculiar in the 
tone of his voice that made her glance 
up, and the look in his eyes sent a cold 
chill through her. She drew her lace 
shawl around her and moved toward the 
door to receive Count Leopold. 

The stranger who accompanied him 
was a tall fine looking man with a full 
bard and hair of dazzling whiteness 
Which contrasted oddly with his sunburnt 
tin. He was a handsome man, with 
gave haunting eyes, young in spite of his 
gay hairs, and perfectly at ease in his 
manners. 

“Mr. Kingsley,” the Count said by 
Way of introduction, and Mrs. Hazle- 
burst honored him with a stare. ‘‘ Jean- 
Mette, my dear,’’ the Count pursued, 
“Mr. Kingsley was the comrade of my 
fiend, Steinmetz, in Bolivia. They 
Were in the mines there together.” 

“You have been in South America?”’ 


she 
Her 
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Gladys said wistfully, as though the very 
name of that country were dear to her. 

‘¢That he has!’ said the Count jovi- 
ally. ‘*He is one of your successful 
diamond-diggers. Only six months in the 
country and he comes home a millionaire, 
not to mention the yellow fever and his 
adventures on the Tassajos.’”’ 

‘“‘I am glad to see you, sir,’’ said 
Jeannette, in her kind way. ‘‘ You must 
be glad to get back to civilization ”’ 

**T am glad,’”’ said Mr. Kingsley im- 
pressively. 

‘¢You must be confoundedly lucky,’’ 
said Capt. Scarlett pulling his long mus- 
tache. ‘‘I’d face the devil for a mil- 
lion.’’ 

‘¢T have been lucky,’’ Mr. Kingsley 
replied. ‘* But fortune has always treated 
me to extremes. I have had some of the 
worst and best luck imaginable.”’ 

As he spoke, he looked at Gladys with 
those dark magnetic eyes of his, and some 
sweet impulse set her heart to beating. 
Fickle heart, she cried afterwards, re- 
membering Aleck’s death. 

Mr. Kingsley spent the evening at 
Hazlehurst, and ere he left he had been 
bidden to become a guest there. 

‘That is just what he was after,’’ 
Mahlon Marks said to his Aunt Berenice, 
having found his way into her boudoir 
just before she retired. ‘‘Can’t you get 
him out of the way? I don’t want that 
fellow around here, and what is more, 
I won’t have it.”’ 

‘¢My dear Mahlon,’’ Mrs. Hazlehurst 
said soothingly, though his attitude and 
the memory of his look gave her a fit 
of nervous trembling, ‘‘ what can I do? 
This is no longer my house. The Count 
and Jeannette may ask whom they please.”’ 

‘¢ Then go away yourself,’ said Mahlon, 
roughly;as he paced the floor with rapid 
strides. ‘‘ This man Kingsley is in love 
with Gladys.” 

‘In love with Gladys? Impossible! 
He never met her till to-night.”’ 

‘‘ That may be; but he loves her, and 
I will not let him cross my path.” 

‘¢ Your path, Mahlon ?”’ 

‘*T love Gladys. I want to marry her 
myself.”’ 

Mrs. Hazlehurst uttered a low cry. 

‘¢ Merciful heavens!’’ she breathed. 
‘¢ You know not what you are saying.” 
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** Don’t deceive yourself,’’ Mahlon re- 
torted with a slight sneer. ‘‘ My purpose 
is quite clear. Gladys must de my wife 
and I rely on you to accomplish that 
end.”’ 

‘* Impossible !’’ cried Mrs. Hazlehurst. 
‘¢ Tt cannot be!” 

‘*It must be!’’ Mahlon repeated im- 
pressively. ‘‘ And you will not find it to 
your advantage to oppose me,”’ he added, 
coming up close to her with a significant 
look. ‘I know too much.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,”’ 
said Mrs. Hazlehurst shrinking from him. 
‘* Really, Mahlon, you are in a strange 
mood to-night.” 

‘*I refer to your husband’s death,”’ 
he said shortly. ‘‘I saw you that night. 
The noise had attracted me to Mr. Hazle- 
hurst’s room. I went to see what was the 
matter, and I caught you in the act—”’ 

‘*Mahlon!”’ cried the guilty woman 
overcome by a sudden terror so that she 
slipped to the floor and lay grovelling 
at his feet. ‘‘ Don’t betray me! I will 
do anything you wish—only don’t give 
me up.” 

‘¢] ask only one thing of you,”’ he said. 
«*You must induce Gladys to become my 


To BE CONCLUDED. 


safe.”’ 

She shuddered. 

‘Will nothing but that do?” she said | 
hoarsely. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ he replied, and quite Do 


wife. Accomplish that and your secret jg 


the room. tive | 

He left her crouching on the rug befor 7 latior 
the fire. « few n 

‘¢ They are both mad !’’ she cried hye there 
terically. ‘‘ Neither of these marriages thee: 
can take place, and yet, if I wish top acru 
vent one at least, I must betray myself # built 
What shall I do ? What shall I do? mone 
What shall I do? ~# hada 

She got up and began walking the floor to ha 
in a desperate way. coast, 


‘‘There is but one thing to do,” she tumu 












muttered. ‘‘I must tell Evelyn—and § nis w. 
trust to her discretion to keep silent § tions. 
But, first, may I not tamper a little with Th 
fate? I can keep her in ignorance a little # there 
longer, or I can tell her, if it comes tO § seasor 
the worst, and buy their silence whileT§ one « 
compass my own end. But what cand § Amhe 
do with Mahlon? Gladys will not place 
at him. Ah!” she added impatiently} It 
‘*I thought these days were over for me, } A der 
but it seems they are not.”’ © | tating 

~ § atomi 
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I grew sad, and heart sick, and weary, 
As I wandered from room to room, 

Taking from wall, and from picture 
The holly-decked hemlock festoop. 


I drew the long wreaths to my chamber, 
Laid them tenderly down by my side ; 

And in thought, went backward to Christmas, 
And forward, to lenten-tide. 


I whispered—My soul, the time cometh 
When the garlands of life’s holiday, 

Twined of hopes, will seem vain and ephem’ral 
As thistle-down toying with spray. 


When the pictures in memory’s gallery, 
Now hung ’mid perennial green, 

Will fade, like the wave’s phosphoresence, 
Or the glint of the emerald sheen. 








When thy virtues, that vie with the holly 7 
In keeping the freshness of spring, 7 
Will prove but a self-righteous shimmeqay 3 


Gold dust on a butterfly’s win who c 
old dust on a butterfly’s wing. A sali, 
When the friends, thou delightest to g her om 
By the beck of Love’s hand to thy side)” Went: 
Will a//, like this hemlock chaff scatter—= fly-lea 
Float hither and yon, with life's tide, ,, C 
 U away 

Ah, then, did our Christmas betoken and 
Vain hopes, and illusory toys ? 3 2] a bad 
Nay; nay; through the birth of the Savi pane 
’Tis a pledge of perpetual joy! K hersel 
i Ral 


And this time of our sad, holy fasting, “97% Pat’s | 
This gloom of the sackcloth we don, : 
Is the shade—the long solemn twilight 
That heralds the great Easter morn, n 
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ALLAN’S MASQUERADE. 


BY ELEANOR MOORE HIESTAND. 


“Most potent, grave and reverend seignors.”—OTHELLO. 


Down at Hyannis Harbor, on the primi- 
tive shore of Massachusetts, where popu- 
lation resolves itself into barnacles, with 
few necessities in the way of architecture, 
there is one really fine house, which strikes 
the eye of all new-comers. It stands on 
acrude elevation facing the sea, and was 
built by a man named Congreve, who had 
money and whims unlimited. His wife 


had agreed with him that it would be nice- 


to have an out-of-the-way place on the 
coast, ‘‘far, far from the madding crowd’s 
tumultuous roar,’’ but one season at Hyan- 
nis was the death of these morbid aspira- 
tions. They never went back. 

The house was offered for sale, but 
there were no bids, and, on the fourth 
season, it was still standing idle, when 
one day the coach brought down four 
Amherst graduates, to whose mercies the 
place was committed for the summer. 

It was ‘‘beastly’’ weather, so they said. 
A dense sea mist drifting inland in gravi- 
tating cloud masses came down like an 
atomized shower-bath; so they drew the 
weather sashes on the piazza and took to 
their pipes. 

‘This is what you might call a ‘rain 
parlor,’ I suppose,’’ said Allan Griscom, 
rolling into a hammock, which he found 


there. ‘‘Get down, Pat; there is no room 
fordogs in here. I wonder whose this is 
anyhow ?’’ 


“It probably belongs to the person 
who owns these books,’’ said Perry Mar- 
shall, holding up ‘‘Silas Lapham,”’ ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes,”” and the last number of 
Gopry’s Macazinr. ‘Constance Lee 
Wentworth, Boston,”’ he read from the 
fly-leaf of Howells’ novel. 

“Oh, oh,’’ said Jack Halstead, blowing 
away a cloud of smoke as he bent forward 
and peered over Perry’s shoulder. ‘‘ Not 
abad hand, but non-committal, suits the 
Mame. I’|l bet that girl would never give 
herself away at anything.’’ 

Ralph Ducil laughed, and rubbing 
Pat's nose with his stick, began to sing: 

“There was a tall young oysterman 
Lived by the river side, 


His shop it was upon the bank, 
His boat was on the tide. 

The daughter of a fisherman, 
That was so straight and slim, 


Lived over on the other bank, 
Right opposite to him.” 


The song was a contagious bit of col- 
lege nonsense, in which they all joined, 
thumping out the chorus on the floor of 
the piazza : 

«With a rook-chee-took. che-took-che, took-she, @ 

Whack! fol-lol-diddle-lol-la-day.” 

‘“¢Ha! ah!” cried Allan, interrupting 
the song. ‘‘’Tis she, ’tis it, *tis—Perry, 
what the deuce is that bearing down on 
us from the sou’west ?”’ 

‘¢A sea nymph in a go-as-you-please.”’ 

‘¢A Greek goddess in gum shoes and a 
gossamer,”’’ said Ducil, who was the class 

t, and given to alliteration. 

‘¢ The little duck must have been hard 
up for a paddle,’’ observed Jack. ‘‘If she 
don’t look out, that umbrella will hoist 
her into the sea. Avast there! For the 
Lord’s sake, ma’am, hold hard aport and 
mind your jib.”’ 

‘¢She’ll hear you, Jack,’’ Allan remon- 
strated, but Jack was not to be silenced. 

‘‘Haul in your tops’l,’”’ he cried, wav- 
ing his hands excitedly. ‘‘Yeo-hoy! 
Steady.”’ 

The wind had filled the umbrella like a 
balloon, but the owner clung to it despe- 
rately. The next moment the ribs gave 
way, and it was turned inside out. As 
the unlucky pedestrienne paused to recover 
herself, Pat rushed forward with a chal- 
lenging bark. 

‘¢Down, sir,’ said Allan, who had 
rolled out of his hammock, and ran down 
the steps, with his hat off. ‘*Won’t you 
step on the porch, madame ?”’ he cried 
politely, but he knew what her answer 
would be the moment he met her eyes 
fixed upon him with intense reserve. 

‘‘No, I thank you,’’ she said, adjusting 
the broken umbrella, ‘‘I don’t mind the 
rain.” 

The head that emerged from inside the 
umbrella was covered with soft brown 
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hair, and capped by a blue woolen Tam 
O’Shanter. Allan fell back a step, stag- 
gered by the sense of an awful blunder. 

‘Allow me to get you another um- 
brella,”’ he said awkwardly. 

‘¢You are very kind; but I will not 
trouble you.”’ 

She inclined her head—ever so little— 
and went on. The men all had asheepish 
look. é 

‘¢T am sure she heard us!’’ said Allan, 
in great vexations but his honest compunc- 
tions were quite lost on their object. 

‘« That’s the end of the piazza! ’’ she 


said to herself, as she came into the little 
@ottage parlor where her aunt was chroni- 


cally established on a couch. 

‘*Why, Constance!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fenton, with a look of fretful surprise. 
*€You haven’t been out walking this 
morning ?”’ 

‘«Why not?’’ was the vigorous chal- 
lenge. 

‘« Just see how wet you are! Ugh! 
Don’t come near me, please.’’ 

**F won’t,’’ was the crisp reply. ‘It 
is very*nice out, Aunt Myra. ‘The sea is 
glorious this morning. I had a delightful 
walk, only my umbrella came to grief, 


which is seven dollars out of my poor - 


pocket, and I have made a very disagree- 
able discovery. Mr. Congreve’s house is 
occupied and we can’t go there any more 
in the morning.” 

**Have the Congreves come back ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Fenton eagerly. ‘‘ Dear me! 
I wish we hadn’t left our hammock and 
chair there !”’ 

*¢ And my books! ”’ 

‘<1 am afraid they will think we took a 
great liberty. They are very ceremonious 
people. Mrs. Congreve was a Morris, 
you know,—a Denham—Morris.”’ 

‘¢But they haven’t come back,—at 
least there is no one there but a lot of 
men—very ill-bred fellows, I judge, who 
have come down for the fishing.”’ 

‘* What a pity! I did enjoy that piazza 
so. Don’t you think we had better send 
after our things ?’’ she added plaintively. 
‘*T suppose Cale can bring them over to- 
morrow.”’ 

On the next morning the hammock, 
chair and books came home with a note. 

** We are invited te make free use of 
the piazza,’’ said Constance, tossing it to 
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her aunt contemptuously. 


‘I wonde™ Cons 
what sort of people they think we are?” Mi gould | 

‘¢They say—he says, that is—‘ Allan chose r 
Griscom’—I wonder who. he is? glide hac 
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says they are always out yachting in ¢ 

morning. I suppose they have a 

then,”’ she added wistfully. ~ Pays be 
Constance made no reply. » atthe c 
‘‘Shan’t we try the light-house- thigll jadies. 


7 He had 
A short w 


morning, Aunt Myra?’’ she said presently when it: 
and that morning began a new ordergf—l he yentt 
things. They never went by the Congrem— «You 


place any more, though Allan and jf 
were on the lookout for them and had p 
ned some extravagant acts of hospitali 

‘¢ You might as well give it up,’’ sai 
Ralph one morning when they were all 
orientalizing in the dining-room. ** Mig 
Wentworth is as inaccessible as Isis.” © 

‘‘It’s a pity your aunt and uncle arent 
here, Allan,’’ Jack said musingly. ‘The 
would call of course, and that would i] 
us all in. But we might as well givel 
up. A stone wall is nothing toy 
Yankee girl’s reserve.”’ 

‘‘T won't give it up,”’ said Allan 
sudden animation, and then he 
statement that brought with, it dire comg “Whi 
sequences. _ [Fenton, 

It was some days after this conversation §don’t wa 
that Mrs. Fenton sat on the cottage pomh§ “Did 
wondering why Constance didn’t come fing awk 
home. She could see her afar off, down fyou will 
at the dock, talking to somebody, ami§Aunt M 
she wondered who it could be, there wet §inow an: 
two black silhouettes against the s§ A less 
which Mrs. Fenton watched attenti ve WO 
not without some faint disappointment gach a re 
the truth must he told, when she saw thal @Allan kr 
Constance’s companion was not of i@#vhich A 
yachting party. But whatever cha uly pre 
she may have felt, vanished when @giimself, 
elderly gentlemen with splendid ihe next 
hair and beard was introduced to hem@gaddenly 
Mr. Congreve. | BS adieu 
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‘IT made bold to introduce myself @gtttive t! 
your niece, madame,” he said in an Gap gMat after 
manner. ‘Men of my age are too O#§ It was 







to be kept standing on ceremony.” yg@tamer . 












‘IT am glad you took pity on he v 
said Mrs. Fenton beaming at him from@g@many 
mass of blue, wraps that enveloped Mi “Do , 
pale blonde hair and white-robed morr 
‘« Constance is so much alone. I amsiiegether, 
she must be delighted to have some O@™ you ir 


to speak to.”’ 
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ALLAN’S MASQUERADE. 


Constance looked up as though she 
gould have liked to enter a demurrer, but 
those rather to be politely silent. Still 
she had nothing against Mr. Congreve. 
He had just come down to Hyannis for a 


tht§ short while, he said, and it was not many 
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be 


the 


days before he became a frequent visitor 
atthe cottage and quite a friend to the 
ladies. ‘They got on so well in fact that 
when its brief stay drew towards its close 
he ventured to ask a favor of Constance. 

“You have heard me speak of my 
ephew, Allan Griscom,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
would gratify me very much to introduce 
him to yourself and Mrs. Fenton.”’ 

“Tam sure we should be most happy 
tomeet him, Mr. Congreve,’’ Mrs. Fen- 
ton broke in effusively. Constance opened 
her lips, but closed them quickly again 
with a look of annoyance. 

“T should not ask such a thing,’’ Mr. 
Congreve continued looking at Constance, 
“but Allan is a very decent sort of fellow, 
md Hyannis is sucha dull place that all 
the nice people in it ought to be friends. 

“I have never found it very dull,”’ 
Constance replied. 

“Why, my dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fenton, ‘‘Mr. Congreve will think you 
don’t want his nephew!” 

“Did I imply that?’’ she said, laugh- 
ingawkwardly. «Well, I have no doubt 
you will make amends for such rudeness, 
Aunt Myra. You know, I really don’t 
know anything about men.” 

Aless determined man than Mr. Con- 
eve would probably have desisted with 
ach a rebuff, but he was bent on having 
Allan know Constance Wenthworth, to 
which Allan being far from averse, he was 


mptily presented, or rather he presented 


Mr. Congreve sent a hasty note 


fe ptenext day, saying that he was called 


idenly to Boston and could not leave 


Fi liadieux, which he begged they would 


Retive through his nephew. Allan called 


t afternoon. 


It was not many days till Mrs. Fenton’s 
pymer chair was brought back to the 

azza, where she chaperoned Constance 
many delightful occasions. 


“Do 


you know,” said Jack Halstead 
morning when they were all out there 
ther, ‘‘I never expected to be sitting 
you in this friendly fashion, Miss Con- 
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‘*You hadn’t any right to expect it,’’ 
she replied coolly. 

‘‘No; that’s so. We were very rude 
to you, I’m afraid; but you see we thought 
you were a fish woman. I’m sure you 
looked just like it.’’ 

‘Why, Jack!’’ exclaimed Allan, aghast 
at this speech, which set Constance to 
laughing heartily. 

‘‘Let him be, Mr. Griscom,”’ she inter- 
posed. ‘Such frankness is delightful.’’ 

‘¢I’m afraid I make a poor fist at apolo- 
gizing,’’ Jack blundered on, ‘‘ but I’ve 
always felt sorry and I hope you will for- 
give me. Don’t you think you could, if I 
promised never to do anything so outra- , 
geous again?”’ 

He bent forward and looked at her so 
earnestly with his boyish blue eyes, that 
Constance’s amused laugh was merged 
into an indulgent smile. 

‘¢Do you think it lies in your power 
to keep that promise, Mr. Halstead,’’ she 
asked kindly. 

‘¢T could do it for you,”’ Jack said with 
a look which the boys called ‘‘a crusher,’’ 
and then Perry called out inopportunely: 

‘«The coffee is boiling over, Jack!” 

‘‘Why you don’t boil your coffee, do 
you?’’ cried Mrs. Fenton with languid 
surprise. 

‘‘T always do,’’ said Ralph promptly. 
‘¢ But this is Jack’s week to cook. I don’t 
know what he does. Why, how else do 
you make it?”’ ; 

‘‘By hydraulic pressure,’’ Constance 
answered. ‘*Have you never heard of a 
French coffee-pot ?”’ 

‘<If the coffee is made, Jack, can’t we 
have some?’’ Allan interposed. ‘He 
makes very good coffee, Miss Wentworth, 
if he does boil it.’’ 

‘¢Does he?’’ said Mrs. Fenton. ‘‘ What 
a nice thing that is!’ ladmire a man who 
can cook. Don’t you, Constance?” 

‘‘That depends on how he does it,’’ 
she answered evasively. But Jack went 
away mollified though he did leave Allan 
alone by Miss Wentworth’s chair. 

<< T come too, as asuppliant for pardon,”’ 
he said leaning over and playing with her 
fan. ‘*Will you grant it?”’ 

His hand trembled slightly and he did 
not look up. 

‘¢It is not so easy to forgive you,’’ she 
said letting her hand fall on the head of 


’ 
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the fine Irish setter who stood by her chair. 
««One expects more of you. If you doa 
thing, you do it more deliberately, and 


the enormity of your offense is proportion- — 


ately great.” 

‘* Still, you are so kind! You will not 
treasure this up against me?’”’ 

‘*No; I have made up my mind to for- 
get it. But you ought to have spoken to 
me a long time ago, as Mr. Ducil and Mr. 
Marshall did.” 

‘‘l was afraid to,’’ he said humbly. 
‘*T am so anxious to win your favor that 
I make a great many mistakes; but, what- 
ever I do, I hope you will believe that I 
have never intended any personal offense, 
I care too much—”’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ she said, lifting her eyes, for 
Jack had come back with the coffee and a 
number of cups that had once been pretty, 
but were now sadly nicked and shorn of 
their handles. 

‘*T don’t know what makes them so 
deciduous,’’ he said innocently. ‘‘We 
are very careful of them. Ralph washes, 
I rinse them, Allan dries and Perry puts 
them away. Sometimes we smash one 
among us, but I don’ t know .where the 
handles go.’ 

‘*They are clean at least,’’ said Con- 
stance, who was not above boiled coffee 
and found room to promise Jack’s skill. 

It was a cup that cheered, and though 
clouds came up which sent Mrs. Fenton 
and Constance home under the escort of 
Ralph and Allan and two umbrellas, the 
morning ended gaily for all save Jack. 

‘* Allan always has everything his own 
way,’ he muttered as he smoked his cigar 
on the back porch. ‘* His uncle’s money, 
honors at college and all the pretty girls 
to flirt with! But he can’t try that on 
this time, not if he knew it!”’ 

The rain came down in asullen pelt, 
but Allan and Ralph came back in good 
spirits. Before they returned, however, 
the hack drove up and out stepped Mr. 
Congreve who had come on the noon train. 

The next morning he paid his devoirs 
to the ladies, Mrs. Fenton was not very 
well and Constance came down alone. 

‘‘T am very glad tosee you, Mr. Con- 
greve,’’ she began, and then stopped for 
a strange gentleman confronted her. ‘‘I 
beg pardon,”’ she murmured, ‘‘I expected 
to meet Mr. Amos Congreve.”’ 
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ALLAN’S MASQUERADE. 


‘*T am that person,” replied her vi 
smiling, ‘‘an old friend of your y 
Leonard’s, Miss Wentworth. I hop 
find you well.” “i 

‘<I was not aware that there were ty 
Amos Congreves.”’ eh 

‘«There are not, as I am aware of, J 
believe you are ‘acquainted with 4 
nephew, Allan Griscom?’”’ « 

‘«Yes,’’ she replied in.a puzzled way 
‘‘Mr. Amos Congreve introduced him 
us.”’ te 

‘*My dear Miss Wentworth, th 5 
impossible. 1—really—there seems tok 
a strange case of mistaken identity s¢ 
where. We certainly have not @ 
before ?’’ y 

“é No. ” x 

‘‘T have not been at Hyannis befor 
thissummer. Surely no one has been pik 
ting up—ahem! ‘This is most mysterious” 

‘*Your nephew can probably explain” 
Constance said weakly, for she had ast 
den intuition that she had been mad 
fool of. Mr. Congreve made a briefay 
ward call, which was followed by@ 
mendous scene with his nephew at he ef ‘ 

<¢ What the deuce have you been doing 
anyhow?”’ said Jack uneasily, as het 
Allan stalking away up the beach with 
haggard and desperate look on his face, % 

‘‘T’ve inade a confounded fool of mp 
self, Jack! I’ve—hang it! You know¥@ 
fond of Miss Wentworth.”’ is 

‘«Only fond of her?”’ said Jack, kickif 
a king crab out of his way. ® 

‘¢]__I care more for her than for iy 
thing in the world,” said Allaa 
sudden break in his voice; ‘*and Ih : 


lost her forever. Uncle Amos did ait 


write that letter of introduction I toldyét 


about. I got it up myself.” 

*« The deuce you did!”’ 1 

‘‘Oh, I have played the scoundrel® 
perfection, but you know how the thilg) 
began. You fellows bet I couldn't # 
introduced to Miss Wentworth, and Ti 
I could; so I rigged myself up as am 
man and passed myself off for my ui 
Amos. She condescended to speak te 
in that capacity; and, when I had 
her favor, I begged leave to ine 
nephew, Allan Griscom.”’ 

‘«Well!’’ exclaimed Jack, lookin 
him in amazement. ‘I never should k 
thought it of you, Allan.” 





ALLAN’S MASQUERADE. 


«sDon’t say that to me!’’ he cried des- 
tely. ‘<I know how wretchedly mean 
and under-handed the whole thing looks; 
put I was just in for a lark and I thought 
she would take it that way, too. How was 
Ito know what kind of a girl she was?”’ 

«<1 don’t know,’’ Jack said dubiously, 
“but I’m afraid you have made a bad box 
of it.” 

ack went to see her that evening, and 
he took with hima letter from Allan, 
which Constance barely condescended to 
look at. What she said to Jack nobody 
knew; but he went up to Boston early in 
the morning, leaving as his only explana- 
tion the statement that he thought ‘‘he’d 
better get out of the way.”’ 

Mr. Congreve called upon the ladies 
with intent to put a decent face on Allan’s 
behavior. But Mrs. Fenton ‘‘ begged to 
be excused,’? and Constance was giving 
her humor vent in a wild dash before the 
wind in a fishing boat. 7 

“I’m afeared ye oughtn’t ’a come, 
Miss,” observed her convoy glancing un- 
easily at the scudding clouds overhead. 
The sturdy little boat rocked with the fit- 
ful tacking of the sail, and the frothing 


waves sent angry dashes of spray in Con- 
stance’s face, 
“T like this,’ she said, holding fast to 


the rude taffrail. ‘‘There is no fun in 
smooth sailing. But whydon’t your mate 
help you, ‘Tim?’’ she added, glancing at 
amotionless figure in fisherman’s garb that 
lay in the bottom of the boat. 

“1 don’t want no help,’’ Tim replied, 
B® Ppromptly. <I just brought him along in 
tae she runs away from me. Ef there’s 
amy kind o’ a show, I kin run her 
myself.’’ 

There didn’t appear however, to be 
ay kind of a show, for the boat careened 
fist on one side and then on the other. 
fy 6 “You oughten’d a’ come, Miss,’’ Tim 

Mid again. ‘Hold on tight, and duck 
when she gibes.’’ 

“Do you think she is going over?” 
Constance asked in a low, steady voice. 
MB he had grown a little pale, but made no 
onstration. -‘The answer to her query 
°% a warning cry from both men in the 
gat. The man who had lain like a log 
by the mast sprang up; she felt a pair of 
“tong arms around her, and then a cold 

unge. 
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‘¢Don’t be frigntened!’’ some one 
said, ‘‘I can save you.”’ 

She was vexed afterwards when she 
knew she had fainted, but she ‘did not 
mean to. What she next remembered 
was being carried up to Tim’s house in 
Allan Griscom’s arms. 

‘©Qh!’’ she exclaimed, mercilessly, 
when she saw the fisherman’s garb he had 
assumed. ‘You are at it again, are 
you ?”’ 

He flushed painfully. 

‘*I knew this would happen when I 
heard you were going,’”’ he said. ‘I 
did not dare to interfere, and I knew you 
would not let me go with you. But 
I could not let. you run the risk of drown- 
ing.”’ 

**T don’t see what difference it makes 
to you what risk I run,” she said, draw- 
ing the blanket around her. 

‘*It makes all the difference in the 
world to me, said Allan, quietly. ‘‘No 
matter what I may be or do, I cannot 
help loving you, and I would gladly give 
my life to serve you.”’ 

‘* Don’t you think you’d better change 
your clothes?’ said Constance, coolly. 
«¢ And,”’ she added, ‘* would you be kind 
enough to send after something dry for 
me to put on? I don’t wan’t to frighten 
Aunt Myra, so please don’t let her know 
what has happened to me. I have no 
doubt you can make up a very plausible 
explanation.’’ 

‘¢Don’t you think you are a little hard 
on me?’’ he said, wincing under this last 
cut. 

‘¢T did not mean to be,’’ she said, 
slowly. ‘‘I am sure I am very much in 
your debt. I owe my life to you, Mr. 
Griscom. I do not know how I can ever 
repay ’’— 

She paused, for Allan had turned on 
his heel, abruptly, and was gone. 

That night when Mrs. Fenton had re- 
covered from the shock which the truth 
gave her, Constance sat by her in the 
moonlight, very much subdued. 

‘¢ Aunt Myra,”’ she said, ‘‘did it ever 
occur to you that Mr. Griscom was in 
love with me?” 

‘¢T'don’t know. I always thought that 
might be, if you wished it.”’ 

‘¢My wishes have had very little to do 
with it. He—he has admitted as much.” 
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‘OQ, Constance! Iam so glad. One 
can excuse in the ardor of a lover what 
would be entirely unpardonable in any 





A PERFECT EVENING. 


‘‘T don’t care anything about a brik 
liant prospect. I shall probably let him 


ask me some day, but I am going to pun 








other. He is such a nice fellow, too! I ish him first.” 

hope you did not refuse him ?”’ ‘* You ought to be kind to him. He Sh 
‘* He hasn’t asked me anything, yet.”’ saved your life.” P : 
‘*But he will, of course! Having << Well,’’ she said, defiantly, ‘‘I don't rie 
told you that he cares for you, he is want that always thrown in my face, If i 
bound to ask you to marry him.” I marry him, I am sure he ought to be OE 

‘*« That depends on whether’I choose to _ satisfied.’ Dio 
let him,” said Constance, as though she ‘<If you marry him,” said Mrs. Fem UL. 
enjoyed that fact. ton, with a smile, ‘‘I have no doubt he om 
‘*‘Don’t be foolish, Constance. I will be.”’ bee 
would not let my pride ruin a brilliant What she did do, appears upon the ay 
prospect.’’ parish register of Christ Church. fai 
“y 
|p wasill 
A PERFECT EVENING. s 7 
BY MINNIE A. NORWOOD. a 





From off the field, reluctant day, his forces, 

With leisure steps has drawn, and in his rear 
Comes short-lived evening, clad in crimson garb, 
O’ershot with gray and gold. Across the azure sky 
Sleep, milky-bosomed clouds, banked fold on fold, 
*Mid which the dallying sunbeams coyly peep, 
With rosy glances. 


The surging, anxious throng 

Of earthly seekers after transitory fame 

And glittering wealth, to other haunts their footsteps 
Have noisily wended, leaving no passing sound 

To mar the solemn hush of twilight’s birth, 

Save vesper anthems, warbled by a choir 

Of nature’s songsters, or the distant low 

Of homeward-straying herds, or drowsy hum 

Of insect life, late settling to its rest. 





Kissing the level sweep 

Of ripening grain, the cooling, balmy breath 

Of sea-born zephyrs steals on unseen wings 
Whispering of pearly dews and warm, refreshing rain. 
The sombre shade of swift-advancing night, 

In darkling colors rush athwart the sky, 

Where one by one heaven’s ‘many. twinkling lamps” 
By angel hands are lighted. 

Up-rising in the distant glowing east 

Appears i in silver, full-orbed splendor, 

The royal queen of evening, with beams effulgent, 
Glancing abroad, to light the murky seas 

That bar her onward journey. 


From scenes like this, who lacks the eyes of faith, 
To glance prophetic to the Primal Source— 

The great First Cause—who blindly stumbles on 
Through mires and sloughs of vain imaginings, 
And bootless airings of distorted truth, 

Is dlind indeed to wisdom’s open scroll: 

A man possessed of eyes, who yet sees not; 

A wand’rer from the realms of hope and peace, 

A blank on life’s fair page, or worse, a d/ot, 

In death “‘unhonored,” all “unsung,” and soon “f0f 
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A LEGAL FETTER. 





BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 
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She shrank back, as Elliott made the 


impulsive step toward her. Her eyes did 
not leave his face, and her lips quivered 
like a grieved child. 

«“Elliott,’’ she murmured, ‘‘I did not 
know—no one told us you were here!”’ 

“T am here for the pleasure of meeting 
yuuitseems. It is as unexpected on my 
pat, as yours,”’ he replied curtly. I have 
ben in town sometime. I thought you 
were enjoying your new house.”’ 

“T came back some days ago. | Father 
was ill, Tom thought I had better come. 
Mother loved him, you know. But, El- 
liott—I must and will ask, why have you 
left me so long? is it possible you forgot 
your vows—’’ 

“This strange language from you, Flor- 
mee, when can I ever forget one iota of 
thecruel lesson you taught me by your 


‘ fiithless conduct? But as I stand here 


tonight and hear you speak, I know you 
love me, and my triumph is complete. If 
forone moment you regret the rash step 
which parted us, lask no more. You Zoo 
suffer as 1 have, with greater bitterness, 
for you forged your own fetters.’’ 

“Elliott, I cannot understand you,” 
shesaid imploringly. ‘‘I have commit- 
tednoact, I regret. If it is any triumph 
for you to know the truth, it is that I 
never loved any one as1 loved you—faith- 
filly, and truthfully.”’ 

The words sank into a whisper, as she 
Sood erect and white, against the green 
foliage. 

“Florence! ’’ there was a ring of exul- 
tion in Elliott’s voice, ‘‘do you realize 
“at wild thoughts rise within me at 
sch words from you? Why give another 
he right to shield you, and love me still? 
Why do you tempt me to forget all you 
w¢to some one else. Why did you go 
gh with that scoundrel! Speak, quick- 


She passed her hand over her forehead 
ma bewildered way. 

“I promised ‘Tom—went to fulfill my 
mise. I did nothing wrong.” . 
“Nothing wrong? Oh! Florence, I’ve 
ered much for your sake, only another 


wrong can make my happiness, and our 
ruin. Why did you write that letter?”’ 

‘<I did not want to write it, Elliott,’’ 
she said eagerly. ‘‘My step-father dic- 
tated it. I wrote another, but you took 
no heed of it, and then’’—she paused, 
tears choking her utterance. 

Her sobbing voice moved him more 
than a thousand protests. He saw her 
heart-sick at his silence, piqued by his 
neglect, taking the rash step urged by a 
step-father’s harshness, and a lover’s im- 
portunities. 

He took her sweet fair face between his 
hands and kissed her passionately. 

‘¢Once more my poor love, since you 
love me still, and since I love you unto 
death,’’ he murmured. 

She had turned from him with a half 
sob, when a step came toward their re- 
treat. 

‘<¢It is Tom,”’’ the girl said in a frighten- 
ed tone. ‘I told him about you, and 
he—Elliott—I would rather not have you 
meet him. ‘There is something I cannot 
understand in all you say. There is no 
power on earth can keep me from you, 
now; if you love me still, meet me at the 
old tryst to-morrow.” 

She turned to leave the sheltered rock, 
but it was too late to escape the encounter 
she dreaded. A tall, muscular man, with 
eyes as brown as the girl’s confronted El- 
liott. His glance went from one to the 
other. 

‘<Folly,’’ he said gently, ‘‘this is Mr. 
Gould, Iam sure. I have something to 
say to him. Go on, my dear,”’ waiting 
for her to pass him. 

‘‘Now, young sir,”” he continued turn- 
ing contemptuously to Elliott, ‘‘I willsay 
to you just this:—yonder girl wept her 
heart out for you, two yéars ago. lamat 
present her protector, and as such I de- 
mand you shall no longer persecute her 
with your attentions.” 

‘I thank you,”’ replied Elliott, too an- 
gry to realize how little thisspeech became 
a husband, ‘‘but I should be unpardona- 
ably delinquent did I not remind you, 
that in marrying that girl without her love, 
you have ruined her life, and must not be 
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surprised at any disagreeable contingencies 
arising therefrom. I wish you all happi- 
ness, sir, although I have not the honor 
of your name or acquaintance. Good 
evening.” 

And with the mingled insolence and 
courtesy, ever Elliott’s most poignant 
weapon, he withdrew from the quiet nook, 
passing through the gay dancers, burning 
with rage. 

His late opponent stood looking after 
him in utter confusion. 

‘‘T married Folly against her will! 
What is the young fool talking of? Could 
I have blundered, and mistaken the girl. 
No, it certainly was Folly who passed me. 
Can he have taken me for Folly’s hus- 
band? Lord, Lord! I wish the girl 
possessed a husband; she needs one to 
manage her affairs, poor child’’ and then 
Mr. Tom Ashton, went to find his sister 
and demand an explanation. 

Mrs. Myddleton was a little surprised 
and impatient that Elliott was so slow in 
claiming his dance. 

She wished to warn him of Miss 
Arden’s presence. She only knew EI- 
liott’s story of her unfaithfulness, and 
Mrs. Myddleton knew so little of the vil- 
lage gossip, that the Ardens were utter 
strangers to her. But she thought it only 
kind to prepare Elliott against a sudden 
encounter. She knew his rash, heedless 
moods so well that she dreaded the meet- 
ing for him. 

Mrs. Myddleton was queen of the even- 
ing, and Guy was filled with pride at the 
comments of admiration on every side, 
while she seemed so unconscious that it 
added a new charm to her beauty. 

Yet she carried a heavier heart than she 
had had for weeks. 

That afternoon there had occurred an 
incident she could not understand between 
herself and Guy. Had she only believed 
in his love the solving of the problem 
would have been easy. 

They had been chatting together very 
pleasantly over matters relating to the 
estate. They were in the room lying 
between the ‘bedroom and nursery, and 
the nurse entered with little Maurice. 
Florence reached loving arms to take him, 
her face full of tenderness, when Guy 
rose hastily and left the room. She called 


after him, but he did not hear her, and 
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she buried her face against Maurice’s soft 





neck, to crush back the tears. He did § been 
not love her, or the child. Th 

To-night, also, another seene had bur § faint! 
ied itself. in Florence’s memory, and 66) 
sealed her lips to greater coldness toward § asked 
her husband. quite 


Helen Conway could have related the “" 
occurrence better than Florence, who § ited: 
forced the bitterness of a false idea upon «J 
the aching burden she bore. 6a 

Helen was sitting alone in the recep § thes 
tion room, awaiting the assembly of the § rashl; 
others for departure that evening, when § wife. 
Guy’s quick step passed down the hall to «6 
the housekeeper’s room, where Diadema § Guy. 
Hall still reigned triumphant. He said 
hurriedly: give, 

‘¢Diadema, come to Mrs. Myddleton, Fo 
she has fainted. I can do nothing with 
her. I left Mary with her.” stood 

Helen heard them hasten up the stair 
way, and all was quiet until she heard § beat: 
Diadema return, Guy following her. 

‘* How long has this been going on?” No 


Helen heard him demand sharply. she | 
‘«Sometime, I should say,’’ was Die | feveri 
dema’s reply, given dryly. unspo 


‘‘What do you mean? has she been Wh 
subject to these swoons frequently?” — § ward 

‘«She has had ’em more than a month, 
at times. She wanted nothing said. She 
thought it would annoy you. 

‘‘It annoys me exceedingly, to hear ads 


from you, what she should have told me,” § sighed 
he began sternly. ‘‘You should have § tain, 1 
told me, Diadema; you must have noticed | house. 
she needed the physician.” distan 
‘« Miss Florence said—”’ afterw 
“« Mrs. Myddleton, you will please me to Fat 


member.” sharply. Elli 





























‘‘Mrs. Myddleton then, if that is bet § on his 
ter,’’ returned Diadema tartly, “told me f these 1 
to say nothing, and if a husband Testrai 
see with his own eyes his wife ain’t once 
whose going to help him? Not Diadetit | knows. 
Hall. Let ‘every tub set on its own DE § sympai 
tom,’ say I, for—‘ it is an honor on FY < 
man to cease from strife, but every It wou 
will be meddling.’ ”’ you ha 

There was no reply as Guy wentig “Ve 
stairs again. He returned, shortly, I mt I forget 
toning his gloves nervously ‘and enquitilg § know t 
if Mr. Cairn, and the rest of the pal A tte sti 
were not yet in readiness. ‘ marria; 

‘We shall be very late. I feared W§ he not 
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detained the others. Florence has not 
been well. 

«Should she go to night after such a 
fainting spell.” 

«How did you know she was ill?”’ he 
asked quickly, ‘‘ Pardon me, but you spoke 
quite distinctly to Miss Hall just now.’’ 

«Then you heard Diadema’s well-mer- 
ited reproof ?’’ he asked. 

“1 did indeed.”’ 

“Oh! Helen, I am bitterly in need of 
the sisterly advice from you, I spurned so 
tashly once. Teach me how to win my 
wife.” 

«Your own heart should teach you that, 
Guy. But if I can help you in any way 
—if there is any womanly comfort I can 
give, believe me I am your truest friend.”’ 

For reply he raised her hand reverently 
to his lips, and at that moment Florence 
stood in back of them in the doorway. 
She saw the air of devotion, and her heart 
beat violently with the jealous fears, she 
thought perished with her dead hope. 

No wonder, despite her indisposition, 
she looked lovely to-night, her cheeks 
feverishly flushed, her eyes bright with 
unspoken fears. 

When Elliott finally made his way to- 
ward her, she eagerly took his arm. Guy 
was watching them, and saw with some 
displeasure, that they took their way down 
the garden path in the moonlight. 

“How delightful to be here,’”’ she 
sighed, as they paused by a tinkling foun- 
tain, far from the glare and bustle of the 
house. The music floated to them in soft 
distant strains. Florence remembered 
afterward they were playing the Overture 
to Faust. 

Elliott clasped his hand over hers lying 
ohis arm. ‘‘Florence, my cousin, for 
these moments all our own throw aside the 
Testraint that has been between us. Be 
once more my sweet counselor. God 
knows, I need your kindest words and 
sympathy.’’ 

_ “You have seen her, Elliott? I hoped 
It would not matter. I tried to believe 
you had forgotten it, as a boyish dream.”’ 

“Yes, I have seen her. One cannot 
forget one’s youth in so short a time. I 
know the cruel truth, and that she loves 
me still. She has been forced into the 
marriage. He spoke to me to-night. Had 

not chosen such a time and place—l 
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should have—but I talk, talk; talk, when 
I am choking with anger,”’ he broke off 
hoarsely. ' 

Florence laid her hand over his gently. 

‘¢Elliott, Elliott haveacare. The past 
cannot be rectified. Remember, she ¢s 
married, it is best no word of yours should 
disturb her. Help her bear the burden, 
already heavy enough. Let her think you 
left her. The misery of marriage when 
the love is but one side, is bitter wretched- 
ness enough, for any woman.”’ 

‘¢Do you think I was silent? he said, 
almost roughly, ‘‘she knows already how 
true I have been. She knows I would 
count the world well lost for her sake.’’ 

She drew back from hima step, and in 
doing so dropped her fan upon the grass, 
but did not stoop to raise it. Her hands 
were clasped, as she looked at her cousin. 

‘*Listen Florence! 1 have seen your 
struggle. I have watched you hush your 
warm heart down to take your part of 
an humble unloved wife. I’ve seen your 
endeavor to make money give you all that 
love eagerly bestows—’”’ 

‘¢ Stop—stop—you insult me,”’ shecried, 
pantingly. 

‘*Nay, I but tell you what your heart 
knows as truth. I have seen you wince 
and tremble with pain, when you saw his 
regard for others. But you have borne it 
because you loved him. God! what must 
such a life be with one you do not love. 
Rather than see her sacrificed, as I feel 
you have been, better brave the world a 
thousand times, and live for one another.’”’ 
He had dashed inpetuously on unheeding 
her imploring gesture. 

‘‘How dare you—how dare you speak 
thus to me.’’ she began, breathlessly, 
then broke down in a low disdainful 
tone ;— 

‘¢OQh! have I shown all this? Has 
the world seen and laughed at my pains 
to conceal my sad condition? But no 
wrong can make right an evil purpose. 
You—must—”’ she struggled vainly for 
her old dignity, but it all ended in a low 
smothered cry ; 

‘Elliott, Elliott, my heart is break- 
ing!’’ she bent her head, clasping her 
hand on the pearls at her throat as if they 
strangled her, and not the rising sob. 

‘«My dear child, do you think I have 
not seen it.”’ 
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‘*But to-night—only to-night,’’ she 
went on brokenly, the words breaking 
from her as if against her will. ‘‘I know 
—I saw—he loved her still, as he can 
never love me.”’ 

‘*What can I do,” lifting her head 
suddenly, is there no escape? Does God 
make men with iron determinations to 
create such misery? I could have lived 
content without love or marriage when he 
came to claim both. I was such a child. 
I thought he wished it, as his father. said. 
Elliott, what can I do?”’ 

‘¢Florence,’’ he said, his own passion 
quelled for the moment, at her loss of 
self-possession. ‘‘I1 dreamt you were 
turned to marble and had grown past 
caring for his love.”’ 

‘¢ There has never been a moment since 
that wedding-day that I have not felt 
those words burning into my heart—‘un- 
loved, unloved,’ I cannot live thus for- 
ever, yet there is my child, my boy. 
Would to Heaven we both were dead.”’ 

The words fell on the air more distinct- 
ly than they realized. At the same mom- 
ent Guy stood near them, coming toward 
Florence with a light shawl on his arm. 

_‘*Pardon me for the interruption,’’ he 
said coldly, ‘‘ but my wife must not re- 
main here in the dew. Florence you are 
far from well,’’ he threw the shawl about 
her as he spoke. Elliott bent to recover 
her fan and the pearls, Florence, in her 
nervous start at her husbands approach, 
had loosened from her throat. ‘‘No 
matter Elliott,’’ she said, with a return 
of her listless tone, ‘‘let them go.’’ 

Guy gave her no time for more. Elliott 
stood alone by the fountain, holding the 
fan in his hand. 

He thrust the fan of sandal wood and 
silk into his pocket, scarcely realizing 
what he did. 

His thoughts went back to his interview 
with Folly Arden, and in the light of his 
late words to Florence his determination 
took an evil turn, answering the devil, 
that rose within him to meet the rage and 
disappointment of his soul. 

He hurried to the house, and finding a 
quiet spot, wrote in a few brief passionate 
words, all he would dare and do for her. 
He signed no name to the note. 

As he pondered how to give it to Flor- 
ence Arden without suspicion, he drew 
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forth the fan. He remembered nothing “I 
of its coming into his possession, but ogg “Flo 
unfurling it discovered ‘‘Florence” jg ‘1 
gold lettering on one of the sticks, _ f is wit! 
There was but one Florence in they Gu) 
world for him that night. Guy’s wife chair, 
was his cousin. He seized the fan asa 0, an 
instrument placed in his way. He He 
have taken the fan from Folly during their No w¢ 
interview. He secured the note be and h 
the silken panels, and passed it to his for™ liott. 
mer sweetheart. He did not stop togge™ barrie! 
her surprise and shrinking. _&f time f 
Florence Arden knew Elliott had wal To- 
a mistake, but she still held the fan inher§ himsel 
hand as she passed up the stairway. She despai 
had seen Mrs. Myddleton use the fan, and] given 
seeing Mr. Myddleton in the upper “G 
waiting for his wife, she stepped to ta there i 
saying : Mr. 
‘* Pardon me, is this not Mr. Myddle ad { 
ton? > Some one has given me yous jife's§ statem 
fan.’ eit 
He thanked her briefly, and thrust it it,” th 
in his overcoat pocket. “De 
When the rest of the Greytower party} your 
were ready to leave the scene of revelay,§ which 
they learned that Mr. Myddleton not pr 
taken his wife home, and returned after h 
the carriage. determ 
And he was looking so stern and fr. a% you 
bidding that even Helen hesitated to§ inevita 








whisper to him the engagement so soonto 
astound their social world. 


IX. 


Mr. Robert Cairn followed Grey mi 
the library on their return from the bal 
liant reception. ‘The other guests, ali 
a few general comments on the pleasill 
of the evening, had wearily withdraw 
Little Maurice’s wail was heard from 1 
nursery as the retirers seemed to have 
turbed his slumbers. The clock 
pointed the time as half-past one, but 
Cairn drew a cigar from his pocket ail 
proceeded to light it. a 

‘‘ Have a cigar, Guy,” he said, ul 
fing away excitedly. g 

‘‘No, thanks,” returned Guy, OO 
templating Mr. Cairn in some surprise; 
he drew from his overcoat pot 
Florence’s crumpled card of the da 
her fan, and a pair of dainty gloves, 4 
tossed them on the table. ‘Sit dow! 
want to talk to you.”’ .# 
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_ “Tt is rather late,’? Guy suggested. 


«Florence has not been well, and—”’ 

‘«‘T hear the boy crying. I warrant she 
iswith him. Sit down a moment.”’ 

Guy rather reluctantly sank into a 
chair, catching up his wife’s fan as he did 
so, and fingering it nervously. 

He was in no mood for conversation. 
Nowords had passed between Florence 
ad himself regarding her words to EI- 
fiott. It was one of the insurmountable 
barriers of their unhappiness that the 
time for reproach seemed past. 

To-night Guy was determined to key 
himself, to demand an explanation of the 
despairing wish to which his wife had 
given utterance. 

“Guy, you have heard me often say 
there is no fool like an old fool.”’ 

Mr. Cairn proceeded emphatically: 

“Yes, but you have yet to prove the 
statement,’’ Guy replied. 

“Tthink your father and I have proved 
it,” then Guy looked up quickly. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I think in 
your case, I am sure your father’s will, 
which was law for you during his life, has 
not proved disastrous in being enforced 
after his death. But it was a foolish, rash 
determination, binding such young lives 
a yours and Florence, by the thongs of 
inevitable circumstances. Iam, however, 
about to do a more rash thing. I am 
going to marry Miss Conway.”’ 

“Uncle Robert !”’ 

“Yes, and she is foolish enough to say 
she loves me,”’ he continued slowly; ‘‘ that 
beautiful young creature. It isa miracle, 
ad no mistake. ‘Thirty years ago, Guy, 
your father and I wooed and lost her 
Mother. But—well, I am an old fool, 
but I am also a very happy one!” 

“My dear uncle, I congratulate you,” 
Guy said heartily; ‘‘she is one of earth’s 
latest, best women. I can never be grate- 
fl enough to her, for the gentle lesson 
the taught my rash youth. She is a grand 
Woman.’’ 

“Thank you, Guy; you can go to bed 
now,”’ replied Mr. Cairn, drily. ‘<I think 
Ishall sit here all night.”’ 

“I may not tell Florence ?”’ 

“Not to-night. Helen will tell her 
Well, what is the 


mg Matter now?’’ for Guy in rising had 


fathered the fan, gloves and handkerchief 
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in his hand, when the fan slid open, dis- 
closing the note secured between the silk. 
His sudden start, and rising color, as he: 
deliberately laid the other things down, 
to examine the note, could not pass un- 
noticed. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,’’ Guy replied, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I presume I am nervous to- 
night. Good-night, uncle, pardon my 
brusqueness; I am not feeling well to- 
night.”’ 

He walked up stairs with the note in 
his hand. He stepped to the nursery 
door, and found Florence kneeling by 
Maurice’s crib. 

The nurse hovered about the room, but 
she had failed to quiet the child, and 
Florence in her loose white dressing 
gown, with her head on the pillow by 
him had lulled him quickly. She still 
knelt thus wondering how she should ex- 
plain to Guy that scene with Elliott. 
She felt she owed him some explanation, 
and knew he meant to demand it, but she 
shook with apprehension. She knew she 
had done wrong to have permitted any 
creature to doubt that all was not well 
between herself and husband. Between 
them, bound by the sacred vows of wed- 
lock, even the agony of the yoke should 
have been borne in silence. 

If sympathy can make such bondage 
lighter, it dishonors and chains the 
recipient. 

When the world sets its finger on the 
compact in censure, admitted by either 
party in the contract, all hope of peace 
departs. And she who had so guarded 
against this, had in one wild moment 
shattered the work of the last two years. 
What could she say to Guy, the husband 
she really loved with all her being? Not 
loving her, she feared his judgment 
would be harsh. 

Guy stood a moment watching her. 

‘¢ Come into the other room, I wish to 
speak to you,’’ he said in a low constrain- 
ed tone. 

She beckoned the nurse to Maurice’s 
side, and with a long kiss on the dimpled 
hand, of the babe, followed her husband 
into the room, lying between the nursery 
and bed-room. Guy closed the door 
carefully, then handed her, folded, the 
note taken from the fan. 

‘‘Here is something I found between 
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the sticksof your fan. Has it come to this 
between yourself and Gould, that notes 
must pass as clandestinely as your former 
meetings?’’ 

She looked at him in surprise, and took 
the note. 

The loose gown fell back from her 
white arms, and curve of her throat, and 
Guy saw the torrent of color that sufficed 
even her heaving bosom as she read. 

‘Oh! what can it mean,”’ she cried. 
‘¢Guy, Elliott can not mean to do this 
thing. To think ruin should be so poor 
an influence. What can I have said—’’ 

‘«¢That will do.’’ Guy’s voice was like 
distant thunder. 

‘Give me the note. I gave it to you 
because it was intended for your eyes 
alone. Now, I demand that I see it.’’ 

‘‘ No—no—no, Guy,”’ she cried crump- 
ling the note in her hand. ‘‘ You would 
not understand. Ina calmer moment he 
would not have written it. I will save 
him that shame. He was wild to-night 
with old memories, and I—oh; I fear—’’ 

‘‘Give me the note, Florence. I’ve 
endured enough at that man’shands. I'll 
brook no more. ‘The note, Florence.’’ 

‘*No—Guy, hear me——” 

He threw both arms about her, and 
catching her hand, bent back the tender 
fingers, until he secured the note. In that 
moment their eyes met, and she saw in his 
the fire of a jealous anger, that seemed to 
scorch her. 

Still she did not realize the suspicion 
under which she rested. She only felt 
how low Elliott had sunk in writing thus 
to an old sweetheart and married woman, 
and that she had augmented his tempta- 
tion by giving way to her own misery. 

Guy turned upon her fiercely as he fin- 
ished reading. 

‘‘How dare you! How dare you face 
me, with your arms about my child, with 
such guilt in your heart? God! what 
have I done to deserve this? And to- 
night you wished yourself dead—ay ! wish 
it a thousand times, rather than live to 
see this hour!”’ 

‘« What do you mean?”’ she said, shrink- 
ing from him. ‘ I’vedone no evil thing, 
Guy. Iam ashamed that I said that to- 
night. It was wicked, but, oh, Guy, Guy 
we are mot happy. I cannot make you so. 
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Even now you love her better than your 
own child or = 

‘<This is no time for reproaches, | 
love no woman as I’ve loved you, and this 
is my reward. ‘This note, this dishonor, 
these accursed words, addressed to you—” 

She gave a sharp cry that checked him, 

‘« Those words were not addressed to 
me. Of what do you accuse me?” 

‘«T have been deceived like a fool, long 
enough, but God knows I trusted my wife, 
To-night I heard you in the garden—” 

‘<It was not of me he spoke,” she cried, 

‘*Who then? Hespoke to you. I heard 
enough and had this not confirmed my 
fears, I should have made you answer for 
every word spoken. No there is but one 
answer. You are young, it is your only 
plea; but by Heavens! he shall suffer for 
this.”’ 

She stood with her hands clasped to her 
temples, gazing in bewilderment, as his 
words poured forth rapidly. 

‘¢Once more, Guy, I am strangely stupid 
—once more of what do you accuse me?” 

He paused, looking at her with con- 
tempt, that was worse than his anger. 

‘Can you deny that you have permit- 
ted Elliott Gould to tell you of his love 
for you? this note, entreating you to forget 
your duty is black and white evidence 
against you.”’ 

‘‘No—no—”’ she panted, reeling back 
against the wall, as the full meaning burst 
upon her, ‘‘ not that—Guy not that. Take 
back those words, in mercy’s name!” 

‘¢How can I, when you cannot deny 
them. Why do I stand here talking thus 
when x 

‘«Guy stop, you do not understand. 
Let me speak.”’ 

‘«« While I stand listening to your smooth 
sentences, your well turned phrases, his of 
your affection, and his worth——” 

She had reached and caught his hand, 
but she flung it from her, at his words. 

‘<I deny nothing!”’ she cried in a 
clear voice. ‘‘ As I never lied to you yet 
neither shall you hear the truth from lips 
of mine. You have insulted me, heaped 
ignominy upon me, no denial on my pat 
can make just or unjust the foulness you 
have put upon me. Nor would you believe, 
though I swore before God’s holy angels, 
I never loved any one as I loved you. Yall 
neglected and spurned my love; yo 
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married for the wealth of the united for- 
tunes, and because conscience bade you 
abey the dead. This is the end. Dis- 
graced, abandoned, unloved, you send me 
forth, and I will go——”’ 

«Florence, you will do nothing rash. 
Speak, explain what you can. I will 
jisten. Oh, child, I love you as my life, 
if Ican only believe you true.”’ 

“You will mever believe. God alone 
knows my heart. Iwill tell you noth- 

«Are you silent for his sake—do you 
shield another—speak Florence, quickly. 
Ah! have you nothing to say.”’ 

“Yes,”’ she cried, suddenly, her bosom 
heaving with stifled sobs. ‘‘ May God 
keepme from going mad until it is said. 
If1 could do that of which you accuse 
me, this can no longer be my home. You, 
youwho say you love me, do not know 
what love means. _It is to live each day, 
knowing only to-morrow; it is to bear 
your child upon your bosom, loving it 
because it bears love’s image; it is to 
giveall, and receive nothing ; it means to 
live in wretchedness, trying to be con- 
tent. That is what love has been for me. 
Last of all it is to bear reproaches and 
disgrace. May God forgive you all you 
have said to-night. I never will. Where- 
ever lam, wherever I go, I shall remem- 
ler this. Now, leave me.”’ 

“What would you do? Florence— 
wife—” he caught her dress as she passed 
him. 

“That name no more,” she cried. 
“Have I no rights you will respect? I 
demand you leave me, for as I loved you 
once, I hate you now.” 

“ Florence !’’ 

For reply she pointed to the door. He 
paused, looking at her in white despair. 
The child woke again and cried piteous- 
, but she never took her stern glance 
fom his face, and in silence he left the 
om. She locked the door behind him 
ind listened until his footstep died away 
down the hall; then she began nervously 
hying aside her jewelry, and clothing 
letself in feverish’ haste. She had but 
oe mad resolve crowding upon her, and 

leseemed too short to fulfill it. * * 


’ 





Elliott Gould’s path of true love, was 
moothed of all difficulty, the day after 
reception, Tom Ashton sent for him 
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early the following morning, and made a 
full explanation. 

Florence’s step-father, disliking Elliott, 
had taken advantage of his ignorance of 
their family relations, and when he saw 
Elliott’s mistake in taking Tom Ashton for 
a rival, he permitted it to pass. ‘Tom was 
Folly’s eldest brother, who retained his 
father’s name, while Florence and Jack 
assumed that of their step-father. ‘Tom 
ran away in his boyhood, and had been 
years making a home for Florence. His 
return for her, and the loss of letters, had 
made all the misunderstanding. 

Elliott remembered the note in the fan, 
with shame. He was surprised on ques- 
tioning Folly to realize his mistake, but 
said easily, ‘*Oh, Florence will under- 
stand, and destroy it. What a fool I was.”’ 

He spent a happy day, and returned to 
Mrs. Way’s in high spirits to announce 
his engagement. 

Nurse met him in the hall. 

‘¢ Elliott, Guy Myddleton was here very 
early this morning to see you. He came 
again at noon, and seemed so unlike him- 
self. And now the Grey-tower carriage 
is waiting for you.” 

Elliott hastened to receive the message 
a guilty pang seizing him as he remem- 
bered his last interview with his cousin. 
He had but added to her wretchedness. 

He found only the coachman with the 
carriage, but as he was an old family ser- 
vant Elliott ventured a question. 

«¢ Anything wrong Thomas?”’ 

‘¢ Something all wrong,” he returned, 
looking distressed. ‘*Mr. Myddleton 
said I must bring youatonce. Miss Hall 
is all broke up over something.”’ 

“<‘Drive fast,’’ said Elliott an indefin- 
able dread seizing him. 

On arriving at Greytowers he went 
hastily through the hall to the library. 
He paused appalled at the group he saw 
gathered there. Guy was seated at the 
table, his head bowed on his arms, his 
clothes dusty and disordered, his hat and 
gloves tossed on the floor. Mr. Cairn 
bent over him, while Helen Conway and 
Diadema stood back, the latter weeping 
bitterly. 

«« My cousin—”’ Elliott ventured to say 
in a low voice. 

Guy raised his head, and the two men 
gazed into each others eyes steadily. 
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‘«« Your—cousin—is—gone.”” Guy said 
hoarsely, ‘‘read that—she said you could 
answer me.”’ 

Elliott read the hurried words in Flor- 
ence’s writing, thrust before him. 

‘*Good Heavens! Where is she? this 
is my folly, I wrote the note to Florence 
Arden—I—”’ 

Guy, sprang forward, and caught Elliott 
by the throat forcing him back step by 
step to the wall. 


THE EMPTY HOME. 








«« Answer, as before God, is this false 
true? You know where my wife i 
you do not. Speak—’’ 

Elliott shook himself free. 

‘¢ know where ever Florence Myddletoy 
is, she is the truest, most honorable wif 
under Heaven, and suspicion of any kind 
is the foulest outrage upon her utte 





‘¢She is innocent—”’ 
9? 


in Heaven! 


purity.”’ 
‘As the angek 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE EMPTY HOME. 





BY CLARE, 





I sat in my lonely room last night, 
My head bowed low on my breast; 
My heart seemed hardened with sorrow, 
I could find neither peace nor rest. 


And the rain came down in torrents, 
And I pressed my throbbing head ; 
Thinking in terrible anguish, 

How it beat on their little bed. 


Then the night grew darker and darker, 
And I thought with a sorrowful moan; 
With no mother’s arms around them, 
They are there in the darkness alone. 


My life was so dark and dreary, 
Ere they came to brighten and cheer; 
Now I sit by my lonely fireside, 





I thought of my little ones sleeping, 
Far away on that prairie so wide; 

Of the two little brown-eyed blossoms, 
Lying there side by side. 


And I cried, “Oh, Father in Heaven, 
Why didst Thou afilict me so? 

Thou hast taken my beautiful babies, 
And left me but sorrow and woe, 





In doubt, and darkness, and fear. 


I gaze on the empty cradle, 

And I look on the tiny bed, 

Where at night in the happy by-gone days, 
I pillowed two fair little heads.” 


Then a voice that was full of pity, 
Spoke softly and all grew bright ; 
For I saw with a brightened vision, 


And I cry aloud in my anguish, 

As the rain falls on without rest; 

For I see the little golden heads, 

With the wee hands clasped on the breast 





Through the wonderful gates of light. 


And among the many bright faces, 
Of the angels ’round the throne, 

I saw the sweet baby faces, 

Of the two from my own home flown. 


And the voice said, “ wouldst recall them 
To the world with all its unrest?” 
But that one glimpse sufficed me; 

“Thy will, O Lord, is best.” 
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I, 
I write my name David Darnley, M. 
D. Ihave written it so for more than 
forty years, and yet I have never had but 
one case. It would be a mistake to say 
that 1 am, in any just and ordinary sense, 
a physician. 

lam called eccentric. That is because 
Jam rich, because I have a fine house, a 
lage library, horses, carriages, many ser- 
vants, and fine clothes. If I were poor, 
ragged and in want, men would use some 
harsher title in describing me. 

Isuppose I am feared. I suppose my 
wealth intensifies the terror I inspire, be- 
cause it stands to the ordinary mind as a 
symbol of a marvelous power—and _possi- 
bly an unscrupulous one. I presume I 
should be feared as much, possibly more, 
if Llived in asingle room in some crowd- 
ed tnement house, and begged for the 
bread necessary to keep body and soul 
together. But in that case there would 
be more out-spoken frankness than there 
isnow. Afoney ts power ! 

Iam not loved. The only one who 
eer loved me, the only one since the 
fther and mother who went out of the 
world before the time came when memory 
keame one of my mental possessions I 
mean, died long, long years ago. I shall 
never be loved again. I shall never love 
wain. I shall hardly win respect and 
kindly regret when I am gone. One love 
was granted me. It filled my life full of 





happiness. It went out in darkness, 
ielped by my own strong, crushing, mer- 
tilss hand, and by my stupid brain and 
believing heart. And I love yet—love 
famestlyedevotedly—desperately. I look 
forward , not without hope, to a world in 
Yhich the mistakes of this shall be righted. 
Ishall meet there the one who loved me, 
ad her forgiveness or her scorn will de- 
mine the character of my eternal future. 





hem, 


Iam very old. Seventy years is not 
jung for any man, and I—I think I 
™meven older than my years would indi- 
Ge. I shall not live long. I do not 
fare to. 

It may seem strange to think of a man 
three score years and ten taking his 
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tardy pen in his trembling fingers to write 
a love story—+the love story, since it is 
the story of his life. You may find it 
hard to imagine his scanty gray hair 
pushed back from his wrinkled brow as 
he writes. You may find it impossible 
to think of his dim eyes lighting up with 
passion, flashing in scorn, growing blood- 
shot and anguished, or having their light 


quenched in tears. No matter. I shall 
write the story. Perhaps I am writing it 
for myself more than for you. I shall 


feel easier when it is done. 

I think you will find it worth reading. 
I have little literary power, perhaps, with 
which to urge my pen along these lines. 
I have never learned the tricks of expres- 
sion of the professional story writers; I 
know nothing of the ways in which imag- 
ination can force interest; but I think 
the dignity of truth, the pathos of reality 
and the strength of passion which was 
acted out and lived through, will serve 
well in the place of their more skilfully 
constructed counterfeits. I warn you, 
though, that the story is a sad one; you 
may find it almost as hard to read it as I 
do to write it; if you are not used to the 
practical aspects of the fact that many of 
the romances of real life end less pleas- 
antly than do those in books, if you have 
not pity ready and sympathy strong and 
well developed, I advise you not to read 
what I have to tell. 


Il. 


I was a poor boy. I was a poor young 
man. I won my education by hard work, 
earning my way through school, and acad- 
emy, and college. I worked hard, men- 
tally and physically. I was ambitious. 
I was full of the confidence which is so 
characteristic of the young. I believed 
felly in myself. 

I was almost thirty. I had nearly com- 
pleted my medical course. 1 was almost 
ready to enter upon my chosen profession 
—my fascinating life work that was to be. 
—lI was nearly thirty. I had never had 
any love affairs, little or great, harmless 
or otherwise. I had never indulged in any 
flirtations. I had hardly seen women 
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enough for me to be at ease in their pres- 
ence, certainly not enough to prompt me 
to pay any particular attention to any one 
of them. 1 had never seen one for whom 
I cared to take a second thought. No 
pretty face had ever intruded itself into 
my dreams, or shaken my will power, or 
swerved me aside from my ambition. I 
fully believed that no one ever would. 

And then I met Mollie Ridgeway. And 
with my acquaintance with her a new ele- 
ment came into my life. I no longer looked 
forward to the future for myself alone, 
for she seemed to have a place there—or 
rather I felt that unless she did it would 
be a very empty and gloomy sort of future 
indeed. I no longer studied until late 
into the night, for in between my eyes 
and my dry old books crept her face, 
with the sweet, shy eyes and the curling 
locks of hair floating about it. No, I did 
not study now as before. I dreamed, 
dreamed much, dreamed more and more 
as time went on. I learned much less of 
anatomy, as it is laid down in the schol- 
arly treatises on the subject, but I learned 
some things regarding the heart which 
were quite new tome. I used to look at 
the old professors, grave, and gray, and 
very dignified, and wonder whether they 
had ever found out the same sort of sweet 
knowledge which flooded my whole life, 
or whether perhaps they had forgotten 
that, since they never taught it in the 
course. Sitting here to-night, with my- 
self and my past, I understand the possi- 
bilities, perhaps the probabilities, better 
than I did then. 

I don’t remember just when nor where 
I first met Mollie Ridgeway. I don’t 
remember who introduced us. I know 
that these ought to be humiliating con- 
fessions to make, and that no mere story- 
teller would ever let one of his characters 
make them. But they are true. 

I recollect very well that when I first 
grew so bold as to say—strictly to myself, 
of course, that I loved Mollie Ridgeway, 
I couldn’t recall the circumstances of our 
first meeting. I wondered whether the 
beginning of our acquaintance had made 
any deeper impression on her, but I didn’t 
quite dare to ask her. So you see it 
wasn’t a case of love at first sight, unless 
it was quite innocent of itself and entirely 
unconscious, on my part at least. I have 
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sometimes wondered, though, if the fag 
that | knew her and spoke to her, on th 
occasion of our second, and third, an 
subsequent meetings, was nota sign that 
something from her eyes had struck deeper 
than I then guessed. 

I think some one of the fellows intro 
duced us when we met her on some of 
the long walks we took together. But g 
I said before, I am not sure. I am gup 
that it was not many days before I wa 
finding it pleasant to walk with her, ip. 
stead of with my classmates. 

I did not ask who she was. I did no 
inquire who her people were,—whether 
they were high or low, rich or poor, pow 
erful or obscure. I did not seek to find 
why she was in the city, nor why she 
seemed alone in the world. I thinka 
young man’s love is likely to be unselfish 
and thoughtless; I should certainly know 
better now. 

We walked together, We rode together, 
We visited places of amusement together 
Sometimes I called at her boarding place, 
a quiet and humble boarding house, but 
not an unpleasant one, and_ spent the 
evening with her. Ispent more time than 
I could well afford, though the loss wa 
not so great as it would have been in the 
case of many another man. I had led my 
class; I now took a much lower rank, 
though not by any means a low and uw 
worthy one—it was simply unworthy of 
me, becuuse I might have done better, | 
had to endure reproachful glances from 
the professors, and nods, and winks, and 
smiles from the boys. But I did not mind 
these little things; I felt more than repaid 
for all I lost. I shall never forget the 
evening when I told Mollie Ridgeway that 
I loved her. It will be one of the Ie 
thoughts to stir in memory’s chamber 
my brain ere thought and sense go silently 
out to leave the temple of knowledge, afi 
purpose, and sensation, empty and dé 
late forever. 

We had been to the theatre togethtt 
the play had been grand and soul stirring 
There had been love and devotion 
umphant in it. My heart had been stiftel 
as it never had been before; the play 
seemed to have in it something perso 
forme. I think Mollie felt much as! did 
I am almost certain she knew what 
coming. But she offered no object 
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when I turned toward the East, where the 
moon shone in cloudless beauty, instead 
of going toward her boarding place, which 
[suppose I ought to regret to say lay in 
quite the — direction. . 

We walked long and far. We left the 
tall buildings behind us. We came, at 
length, to suburban streets where the 
houses were fewer and smaller, where there 
were trees and shrubs, where there were 
sone walls in place of the ugly iron 
fences which had kept us from the yards 
of aristocratic exclusiveness in the earlier 
stages of our evening journey. ‘The iron 
hand of improvement had not yet done its 
best—or worse—here, and there were 
hills, rude and rugged, and country-like, 
still free from the ruthless grading of utili- 
tarian street Commissioners. 

Suddenly I stopped. She paused also. 

“Mollie, I love you,” I said. 

It was very short, very simple. It looks 
easy in point. I beg to assure the inex- 
perienced that it wasn’t an easy thing to 
say. 

Her answer was equally simple, equally 
direct. 

“TI love you, David,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
have ever since we have known one an- 
other.” , 

I kissed her the first and last kiss she 
ever gave me, the only kiss I remember 
having in all my life. Then we walked 
on together, and talked as we walked. 

“You can be patient?’’ she asked at 
length. 

“T can.” 

“Because you must wait for me, per- 
haps for many years.”’ 

This lifted a great load from my heart. 
Iknew that it would be imprudent for me 
othink of marrying until I had graduated 
fom the medical school, and had estab- 
ished myself in practice somewhere. I 
was glad to hear the proposition I felt 
must be made, and yet dreaded to make, 
fll from her lips. Andgstill, a sudden 
sharp pang, not unlike jealousy, I suppose 
shot through my heart. 

“Why?” Lasked. And tried to follow 
the changes which swept over her face, as 
the moonlight revealed them to me. 

“Because—”’ and she hesitated, and the 
Moonlight was not quite as powerful as I 
‘ould have wished, ‘‘ because father will 
dbject, and—and—” 
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We turned, as though with one accord, 
and walked slowly home, the moonlight 
behind us, our shadows leading us all the 
way. 

Do not misunderstand me. ‘There was 
no quarrel. ‘There was no_ jealousy. 
There was no heartburning. But there 
was something regarding her family she 
was not quite ready to tell, that kept her 
silent and constrained. Her silence re- 
acted on me. We had hardly spoken for 
a quarter of an hour when we arrived at 
her boarding place, and I bade her ‘‘ good 
night.” 

Several of her fellow boarders were still 
upon the piazza, though the hour was late. 
There was no need of advertising our hap- 
piness to them. I gave her hand a tender 
squeeze, holding it a little longer than was 
actually necessary, perhaps, and then she 
ran in, laughing lightly at something one 
of the occupants of the piazza said to her. 

She went without my kiss. 

Was it an evil omen? 


Il. 


The next evening I went to call on 
Mollie—my Mollie, as a matter of course. 
I had not asked for permission to come. 
She had not invited me tocall. But there 
was no necessity for anything like that 
now. She was mine. 1 was hers. ‘The 
spare time of either belonged to the other. 

I rang the bell. 

Mrs. Hasher, the landlady, came in 
person. ‘This was unusual. The hired 
girl usually came, unless, indeed, Mollie 
was watching for me and came herself. 

‘*Is Miss Ridgeway at home?’’ I asked. 
(How senseless some of the questions 
social customs require of us are. Of course 
Miss Ridgeway would be at home. Yet I 
had to ask. ) 

‘«Miss Ridgeway has gone,’’ said Mrs. 
Hasher. 

‘¢Gone? When? Where? Why?” I 
followed one question with another, and 
without waiting for an answer. 

‘¢ She went early this morning,”’ replied 
the landlady; ‘‘She had a telegram; | 
don’t know who sent it or what was in it; 
I don’t know where she went.”’ 

‘‘Did she leave any—any—”’ 

«« Any word for you? Is that what you 
mean ?”’ 

“Tn.” 
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‘<She left a note for you.’’ 

‘««Give it to me at once, please, and—”’ 

Mrs. Hasher began to cry. 

‘¢ Was—was she anything to you, Mr. 
Darnley?’’ she asked. 

‘¢«She was my promised wife.’ 

‘¢Then, of course, you know all about 
her family, who she is, where she lives, 
and—”’ 

‘‘What is there to know?” I shouted ; 
‘¢what do you know? Don’t you dare to 
say a word against Mollie. You know she 
is as good and true and noble—”’ 

‘¢Yes, Mr. Darnley, I know all that. 
Do you think she could live in my house 
for a year and I not know it? But I—I 
know nothing of who she is or where she 
came from. And so, unless you do,’’ and 
she looked at me suspiciously as though as 
ignorant a lover as I was a remarkable cu- 
riosity, ‘‘she is lost—lost to me—to you.”’ 

‘«Lost? What do you mean? I don’t 
know any more about her people than you 
do. In fact, we came to an understanding 
only last evening. But there is the note she 
left me.”’ 

Mrs. Hasher commenced to cry again, 
and harder than ever. She took a tiny 
scrap of paper from her pocket, a scrap 
hardly larger than a silver dollar, a scrap 
burned and charred and blackened. She 
handed it to me. 

‘¢J__] let it fall into the fire,”’ she said. 

«And is this all?” 

‘< It is all,”’ she replied. 

Alas! It was little! There was 
‘¢dear’’ and ‘‘ David,’’ and ‘‘ New Yo,”’ 
in it. And nothing more which care or 
patience or skill could make anything of. 
Iwas her ‘‘dear David,’’ undoubtedly. 
Had she not told me as much as that last 
evening? She had most likely gone to 
New York, but whether to New York 
City or to some other place in the State I 
had no means of knowing. 

Her message! Her first message! 
Her last message! Her only message! 
I shall never know what it was 
—not in this world. Did she ask me 
to follow her, perhaps by the next train, 
possibly to face danger with her, from 
whose awful menace her sensitive nature 
shrank? Or was it sympathy she needed, 
sympathy in some girlish sorrow which 
had fallen upon her young life? Or did 
she merely tell me where to write, where 
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to send the words of love of which engage 
heart was full? Did she wait patiently) § places 
Did she wait lovingly? Did she wait jp § had g 
faith—in hope—in charity? Did she § Becaus 
think, hundreds of times, that she would § had so 
break the silence which had fallen be § to New 
tween us, and then shrink back in he § J hired 
wounded girlish dignity from the ordeal § of it. 
such an unsought advance would be? J § wait f 
do not know. I cannot know. I cannot § It isst 


guess. I shall never know until I ¢ap § large « 
stand free from this body which I shalj § locatio 
lay down in the grave some day, face to § the hig 
face, and soul to soul with Mollie Ridge. § aristoc 


way—Mollie Darnley, I mean. And § where 
then, if she turns away from me, full of J would 


an unforgiving memory of the time, | I mus 
since she sent her message, when I held | low fo 
her hand in mine, looked into her eyes, | —beca 
and failed her! I shall never know what § and a! 
Heaven means ! ~ «8 often 
IV. Thre 

I gave up my study for atime. I ag J wasalt 
vertised as liberally as my means would J me fo 
allow. I searched as fully as was posse J Was ge 


ble. I traveled up and down the streets J It w 
of New York, up aiid down the avenues, | had be 
day after day, night after night, until my } oh no, 
medically educated good sense told me § Jn the 
that I must rest, or that I should go mad J out, I 
or die. I must 

I rested for a time. think | 

Then I renewed my search with mor } wder 
ardor than ever. I spent more thana yet. 1 


year in this work. And then— now, ¢ 
Gave it up? Do you ask that? the ro 
Never! I had to lay my search aside, table ai 
but I took a solemn vow never to give up. § %cupy 


threw myself into study with my whole § or me 
soul. I had never worked so hard. I f the ex 
never succeeded so well. I found thos § ‘om. 
things which I had once learned, but § 4 tel 
which had grown dim in my mind, com J than fo 
ing back to me with a new vividness amd J I car 


I went back to the medical school. 1 Ee 


power. I found the new easy to acquite § Mag 
I stood at the head of my class. No ome 48reat 
could come near me in character of work j than w: 


I graduated with the highest of honors./1 | Whe 
was ready.for my life work. My life J shrewe 
work! My life work was to find Mollie § ident 
Ridgeway ; the practice of medicine wé the carn 
to be simply a convenient way in which his tear 
to earn the money with which to pros #™0 in 
cute my search. ag “Ar 

I refused several tempting offers hurried 
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engage in the work of my profession, in 
places where I was personally known or 
had good friends. But I refused all. 
Because Mollie’s burned note to me had 
had some reference to ‘‘ New Yo.’’ I went 
toNew York. I had a little money left. 
[hired a humble office. I took possession 
of it. Isat down there day after day to 
wait for the patients who did not come. 
It is strange how long one may wait in a 
large city, especially if he selects such a 
location as I did. Not bold enough to risk 
the high rents necessary from one wishing 
aristocratic patronage, .unwilling to go 
where the poorest and most degraded 
would of necessity be those among whom 
I must work, I found myself a little too 
low for those I would have gladly served 
—because they would have paid me well, 
and a little too high for the class who too 
often cannot, or will not, pay at all. 

Three months went by. My money 
was almost gone. No one had come to 
me for advice or for a prescription. I 
was getting almost desperate. 

It was an evening in early autumn. I 
had been studying all day—not my books, 
ohno, but my prospects and my future. 
In the evening I took my hat, I started 
out, I must have a chance to think. And 
I must walk as I thought. I could always 
think better when I walked than I could 
under any other circumstances. I can 
yet. I think I must lay down my pen 
now, and walk a little; sitting here in 
the room where Mollie died, using the 
table at which she undoubtedly often sat, 
occupying the chair where she so often 
thought of me, undoubtedly—and prayed 
for me and my happiness—I really need 
the exercise of a turn up and down the 
tom. I must have it before I can go on 
and tell of that strangely awful night more 
than forty years ago. 

Icame down the stairs to the street. A 
cariage was passing, the coachman getting 
agreater degree of speed out of the horses 

was quite safe or exactly proper. 

When the occupant of the carriage, a 
shrewed looking fellow enough, though 
evidently a servant, saw me, he ordered 
the carriage stopped ; the coachman swung 
histeam up to the sidewalk; the young 
man inside sprang out. 

“Are you a physician?’’ he asked 
hurriedly. 
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“<T am.”’ 
He said get the first 


«¢ Come at once. 
one I could find.’ 

‘* Who said so?”’ 

‘¢The master. His daughter in dying, 
and—”’ 

I waited to hear no more. I sprang 
into the carriage. We dashed away at a 
greater speed than that which the carriage 
had had before stopping in front of my 
office. 

It was not many minutes, not more 
than fifteen at the outside, before we 
reached our destination. I had had time 
during the ride, short though it had been, 
to think of some strange stories I had read 
of sudden disappearances, and to resolve 
not to be caught in any sort of trap. I 
had not an enemy in the world, so far as 
I knew; I was not worth robbing; I knew 
of no reason why I should be the victim 
of any plot or conspiracy. It was a genu- 
ine relief, however, to find that we were 
in one of the most respectable parts of 
New York, and where a man needing help 
and calling for it would be as likely to get 
it, and to get it promptly, as anywhere in 
the city. 

The servant alighted hurriedly. I fol- 
lowed him. He entered the house with- 
out ringing the bell. I kept close behind 
him. 

We went into the library, the most 
finely furnished room I had ever seen, and 
the servant excused himself, saying he 
would go and find his master. He was 
not gone long. I had hardly had time to 
look about me, much less to think much, 
when he returned. 

The man who came with him was a 
strange looking one. He was well dress- 
ed, but seemed out of place in the clothes 
he wore. He was thin and light, but that 
seemed hardly to account for the gliding, 
cr shall I say sdouching, noiselessness with 
which he came across the floor. His face 
was very pale, almost colorless in fact, and 
would have seemed almost devoid of life 
had it not been for his restless black eyes, 
which glittered and shone like fire. His 
face seemed to show traces of suffering, 
ruins which suffering had left behind, but 
neither his eyes nor his manner appeared 
to give any confession that such had _ been 
the fact. It was as though one should 
stand among ashes and ruined walls, and 
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smilingly deny ever having heard of fire. 
Instinctively, I feared the man. _Instinc- 
tively, I pitied him. And I felt a strange 
tightening about my heart as I waited for 
him to speak. : 

‘The master,’’ said the servant. 

I bowed. 

The gentleman waved his hand in token 
of dismissal, and the servant disappeared. 

I have used the word ‘‘restless’’ in my 
description of the eyes of the man I had 
come to serve. I should use it again if I 
were to write the description over again. 
And yet, it is not quite true. Much as 
they shifted and roved, most of the time, 
there were times when he would fix my 
gaze with them and seem to look into my 
very soul. I caught myself wondering 
whether he could read my thoughts, 
whether he knew how poor I was, whether 
he knew how long I had waited for prac- 
tice to come my way, whether he knew my 
desperate need for money, whether he 
knew for how long a time despair had lain 
down and risen up with me, and sat by 
me at the table every day, as he looked 
me straight in the eyes and said slowly: 

‘¢T have a theory—that the securing of 
any service—from any person capable of 
performing it—¢s simply a matter of price! 
What do you think ?”’ 

I shrank from him. I was surprised. 
I was fearful. I despised and hated him, 
fora moment. Then, his eyes looking no 
more than courteous wonder at my sudden 
movement, he repeated his question. 

‘«What do you think?” 

‘‘If—if the service is honest, I think 
so too,’’ I replied. 

He smiled, kindly, sadly. 

‘Of course. ' If the service is honest. 
I meant that. I supposed you would 
understand. There is no sum of money 
large enough to hire dishonest service.’’ 

And he smiled again. 

Sarcasm? Not that I could see. It 
seemed as though his greatest desire was 
to agree with me. I wondered what ser- 
I was more 
than ready to do anything—anything 
honest and honorable. I hoped this man 
would not guess how cheaply I was willing 
to work. 

«You are a physician ?”’ he asked. 

<‘T am.” 

«So am I. 


Or rather,’’ and a look of 
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utter weariness and despondency, a look 
of blankness and despair, swept over his 
face, ‘‘or rather I was.”’ 

God knows I pitied him. Had some 
sorrow been too great for him to bear? 
Had he broken under it? 

And then his gazed fixed mine again 
fixed it with a startling steadiness. Could 
he read my mind? Did he? Did he 
know that I was an intruder into his house 
if he really needed experience and skill? 
Did he know that 1 had never written 
prescription? Did he know? Could he 
guess ? . 

‘*T am quite at my wit’s ends,”’ he said 
suddenly, ‘‘and so is the doctor I’ve been 
employing, I guess.’’ 

‘*Ah? And you have called me to con- 
sult with him, have you?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ he snarled ; ‘I’ve taken good 
care to have him out of the city. He’sa 
fool, and therefore I don’t want him any 
longer. He knows he’s a fool, so he isn't 
likely to make a fuss. Have you ever 
observed that the men who make the most 
of the trouble in this world are those who 
are fools, and don’t know it?”’ 

I evaded the question. I didn’t car 
to answer it, though I can hardly tell why. 
It was something new to think of, though. 
I wished I had not been the one found by 
the servant; I wished I had had a previous 
engagement; I wished I hadn’t come, 

‘* Who is sick?’’ I asked. 

‘*Who? Didn't I tell you?” 

+ Bio.” 

‘«T thought I did.’”’ 

*©You didn’t. Who is it?’”’ 

‘«« My daughter.”’ 

‘¢ What is the matter?”’ 

‘«That’s for you to say.”’ 

‘*But you know?”’ 

‘‘Know? Of course I do. Several 
things ail her. In fact, it’s a very com 
plicated case. She is going to die. You 
cannot save her. Noone else can. lam 
ouly anxious she should die happy. [am 
only anxious she should have everything 
done for her which is possible.”’ 

‘Let me see her. We must waste 00 
time.” - 

««]__T__Please wait a little. You must 
understand the case first. She is insane!” 

‘¢ Insane?”’ 

“*Yes. Did you ever have any exper 
ience in treating insanity? ’’ 
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‘©No.”’ 

«‘Did you ever have much experience 
of any sort, in the way of medicine?”’ 

I thought the time had arrived to tell 


the truth. I told it. 

“Frankly, sir, I have had no exper- 
jence. I graduated recently. I have 
never had a patient.”’ 

The man smiled. 

«So much the better,’”’ he said quietly, 
“in view of what I said at first.”’ 

“T don’t remember what that was,’’ I 
said. 

That not true, of but I 
wanted to watch very close and listen very 
carefully while he said it over again. 

He said it! 

“ That every man has his price,” 
what he said. 

“My daughter is 1 »,”’ he continued, 
and she has contrived to injure herself ; I 
don’t know how; no one does. She will 
die, and—”’ 


was course, 


was 


nsane 


‘And you wish to have me see her, to 
confirm that opinion j oi 

“No, sir!” ‘That is my inion, and 
the opinion of the other A \ysician, and 
that is enough.”’ 

“What do you want of me?”’ 

“This. ‘Three months ago I was—was 
—was sick, They thought the disease 
contagious. ‘Thevsent my da ughter away. 
She saw some fellow some where, one of 
the < dants at some sort of a retreat for 
those of 1 bmi 5 tha k, for whom 
She conceived a t fancy She has 
done nothing since her return but mope 
and mourn about him. She would marry 
him in moment. but has so little 
— power rema yr that she would 
marry anyone else and think it him. And 
“= 

He paused. He took out his pocket- 
book. He took out a package of bills. 


I could see what they were,—new bills, 
fresh from the bank, for one thousand 
dollars each. He counted out twenty-five 
of them. He held them towards me. 

“They are yours,” he said, ‘Jf you 
will marr "y my daughter i 

I fairly gasped for breath. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars! Did ever temptation 
stand before a man inso tempting a guise ? 

give you my word that it was all for 
Mollie Ridgeway’s sake that I thought for 
amoment of doing as this man asked. 

Vor. CXIV—No. 11 
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With twenty-five thousand dollars I 
could do anything, everything! I could 
find Mollie. I could make us the happiest 
of homes. She need never know of this 
strange episode in my life. The girl was 
dying. Her own lover would never see 
her again. She would know no difference. 
I should lighten her footsteps to the grave. 
I should earn my money easily. No one 
of all those I knew need ever be any the 
wiser. 

So said sophistry. 
other self. 

But I hesitated. 

‘‘T give you my word she is on her 
—— bed,’’ said the man opposite me. 

till | hesitated. 
ot assure you no one knows of her 
weakness of mind who will ever reveal it. 


So lied my wicked 


Your marriage will never be questioned as 
regards its legahiy.”’ 
Hesitation sitll held me silent. What 


Wise one has aie he who hesitates is lost? 
‘Lhave a clergyman ready. Some one 
shall marry my ‘a uighter. Some one shall 
make her last days ‘happy. Will you take 
twenty-five thousand dollars for a month 
—or less—of care and devotion, or—’’ 

I reached out my hand. I took his 
money. I put it in my pocket. I had 

ld myself. Was my tempter right? Has 
every man his price ? 

The man stepped to the door which 
opened into the ‘hall. He opened it slow- 
ly, and called softly to some one outside 
or in some room beyond. 

‘‘It is all right,’’ said the man with 
whom I had bargained. 

‘‘TIs it?’’ asked the clergyman, rob I 
saw at once that he was to be meagre la 


well as the girl; ‘‘is it? You are the 
promised husband of this ge pane ea L's 
daughter, are you?”’ 

‘©[ am,” I said. Was it not true? 


Had [I not the old man’s money in my 
pocket as evidence of that fact? 

‘¢ Come,” said the old man impatient- 
ly. Then he rang the bell. The ser- 
vant who had brought me to the house 
soon entered the room. 

‘¢Turn down the gas, 
the master, and ‘¢ turn it very low. 
daughter cannot bear the light.’ 

But he nudged me playfully as he 
spoke, as though we had some secret be- 
tween us which was in and of itself a 


”? 


commanded 


My 
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huge joke. The servant, too, as well as 
the clergyman, was evidently to be de- 
ceived. 

We crossed the room. My purchaser 
opened adoor. I saw that we were in 
the room of the sick lady, though the 
light was so dim that I could hardly more 
than distinguish the shape of the bed, 
and the form of some one closely covered 
up init. I was glad to think of the oc- 
cupant of the room as mentally unsound. 
To one in a normal condition the events 
of the time just passed must have been 
terrible indeed; the whole conversation 
between the sick girl’s father and myself 
must have been distinctly audible to any 
one in this room. 

‘*Take her hand,’ commanded the 
gentleman to whom I had _ bargained 
away my honor, my manhood, and 
myself. 

I obeyed him. 

‘Go on with the ceremony.” 

The clergyman evidently knew the 
service by heart, for he began at once, 
and went through without a mistake. I 
think I faltered a little at the responses, 
but the dying bride never hesitated. Her 
every response was prompt. Her every 
word was clear. Her voice was so low 
that one needed to listen very clesely to 
hear it, but like the sound of distant 
music, almost inaudible because of being 
so far away, each tone was as clear as its 
fellows. 

The ceremony was over. The clergy- 
man pronounced us man and wife. I was 
the husband of this girl over whose brain 
a cloud had fallen—this girl between whom 
and myself almost dense darkness and 
almost perfect silence had held sway. 

‘<Come,’’ said the master, ‘‘let us re- 
turn to the library and sign the certificate 
as witnesses.” 

The clergyman, the father, the man 
servant, and a female nurse who had en- 
tered the room just before the ceremony 
began, left the room. I tarried. I was 
anxious to see the face of the woman to 
whom I had bound myself. I was anx- 
ious to look into the eyes of the one whose 
cold fingers still lay in my grasp. 

I rose to my feet. 1 reached up and 
turned on-the gas. I turned and looked 
down on the face of the woman I had 
married. 


A face cut and marred by many and 
many a savage and cruel blow. A face 
on which murder had done its wickedest, 
so I said to myself, and on which the seal 
of death was already set. A face so dis. 
figured that one could have been excused 
for not recognizing it, though he had met 
it every day all his life. But a face with 
out a trace of insanity. A face with as 
bright and steady a pair of eyes to brighten 
and glorify it as God ever yet made the 
windows of a brilliant intellect and a pure 
soul. The face of a woman who had 
heard me sell myself for money, and had 
then let the ceremony go on uninterrupted 
to the very end. Zhe face of Mollie 
Ridgway ! 

V. 

She looked straight into my eyes. * She 
did not say a word. Perhaps she was too 
weak to speak. Ido not know. 

I would give worlds to be able to inter. 
pret her looks. I have studied painting 
in order that I might be able to reproduce 
it on immortal canvas, and I have done 
my work well. I have tried hard to read 
the riddle in her painted eyes and on her 
pictured lips. It is too much for me. I 
have never done it. I never shall. But 
I shall try it every day until I die. 

She raised her hand. Did she mean 
forgiveness? Was it an attempted caress? 
I have sometimes tried to dare think it 
was that. But then—then I took it for 
dismissal. I turned away. I left the 
room. She has never looked upon my 
face since. 

I do not know how I found my wa 
down stairs. I do not know where I it 
tended going. I do not know what! 
meant todo. I was beside myself fora 
little time. 

I met a hurrying gentleman at the front 
door. He brought me back to myself 
again. 

‘‘In God’s name what has happened?” 
he cried. 

I tried to tell him. I don’t think my 
story was very clear. He dashed by mé 
I followed him. We were almost side by 
side when we reached Mollie’s room? 

Dead? 

Dead! 

Don’t ask me what killed her. Dont 
ask me whether she was beyond earthly 
help when I first met her father. Dont 
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ask me whether what I did turned the 
balance against her. I don’t know. But 
these are the questions which have agon- 
ed my heart and brain for two score 
years. 

Dead ? 

Yes, her father was dead too. In his 
case there is no room for doubt. The 
half empty vial in his nerveless hand had 
only one story to tell. He took his own 
life. 

Why? I don’t know. Possibly be- 
cause his daughter died. Possibly 

But why waste time in surmises? We 
cannot weigh the vagaries of madness in 
the balance of reason; we cannct fit law 
toall the conditions of morbid minds. 

This is the story the doctor told me: 

“Mr. Ridgeway was not a physician; 
hewasa merchant. ‘The Icss of some of 
his property partially unsettled his mind. 
Fearing for her safety he sent his daugh- 
ter away, and it was while thus absent 
that you made her acquaintance. She 
was never insane. She never cared for 
any man but yourself. She left word for 
you. You never got it. Her father 
knew something of it, enough to build 
hisabsurd story and his terrible scheme 
upon. 

“Her father recovered. 
for. She came home. 

“T left the city a few days since 
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I been here I should have taken the old 
gentleman in time. As it was he inflicted 
the fatal injuries on his daughter, turning 
against the one he loved best. Not one 
of the servants understood, and Mollie 
was too loyal to reveal her father’s condi- 
tion to any of them. She telegraphed 
forme. ‘That was all.’’ 

There is much which I should like to 
know, much which I never shall know— 
not in this world. Did Mollie marry me 
because she believed it would save my life 
from the wrath of a frenzied man? Would 
she have married any onegelse under the 
circumstances? Did she forgive me ere she 
died? or had scorn made her desperate? 

The marriage was held to be legal. The 
coroner’s jury decided, right or wrong, 
that the girl died after her father, holding 
that he died instantly, and that something 
in her attitude showed that she had tried 
to keep him from his rash act. So I be- 
came heir, and I have lived here ever since. 

That is the story. Strange, but what 
of that? You can find plenty more fully 
as strange among your own acquaintances. 

That is the story. You'll find it when 
Iam gone. You'll know then why that 
strange picture of a dying woman hangs 
on my wall. And by that time, if there 
is a life beyond the grave, I shall know 
whether Mollie Darnley’s gesture, forty 
years ago, was a command or an entreaty. 
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BY **SNOW-FLOWER.” 





Darling, I have missed you sadly, 
Since the eve we said “Good-bye,” 
When the red sunset was gleaming 
Brightly in the western sky. 
Ihave been so lonely, lonely, 
And my heart has ached with pain; 
Ihave prayed and waited for you, 
But it all has been in vain. 


O, my heart was w'Id with anguish, 
Till ONE came to comfort me; 
He, so kingly in His beauty, 
/Te, who walked on Galilee. 
When I told Him @// my trouble 
And He soothed my wounded soul; 
/fe forgave each sad transgression, 
Jesus Christ hath made me whole. 


If it is God’s will, my darling, 


You will surely come to me; 


I can trust //is love and wisdom; 
I can trust Him utterly. 
O, I pray you, seek the Saviour, 
He, can save and J/e alone; 
And we’ll live and love forever 
In His bright, eternal Home. 
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I. 

On a bright afternoon of a summer day 
the district school of a country town be- 
ing dismissed, a score or so of children 
dispersed toward their respective homes, 
leaving the old school-house standing soli- 
tary, but suggestive, on the New England 
highway. 

Two sisterg—Sabitha and Sophronia 
Parsons—of Sout thirteen years, and as 
‘‘like as two peas’’ it was said, turned 
into the rugged way which led up the hill to 
their father’s house. ‘They took no look be- 
hind, or had a thought, but that for months 
to come they should walk hand in hand 
over the same road, and sit for rest under 
the shade of the gnarled apple tree, which 
yielded its crabbed fruit as unfailingly as 
though it were sought after and hungered 
for. 

‘¢Somebody’s come,” said Sophronia, 
as they neared theside gate. ‘The front 
door is open. Who is it, I wonder.” 

They had little time for speculation; 
their father called them in, and _ intro- 
duced them to a gentleman, who, he said, 
was the rich cousin of whom they had 
heard him speak. ° 

‘¢He has come to take one of you hun 
to the great city and make a darter of 
you; so let there be no fuss about what 
is already decided.”’ 

‘*Come here, my dears, said the stran- 
ger, noting the startled look of the girls. 
‘This is not new to your father and 
myself, though I see it is to you. But 
you shall not be distressed. I shall re- 
main afew days to make your acquain- 
tance and fix my choice, unless you each 
refuse to go and brighten a home which 
has no daughter in it.” And he patted 
their heads and smiled to himself at their 
odd country ways, and wondered if his 
stylish wife could elaborate an accom- 
plished young lady out of such crude 
material. 

But after a day or two the question 
seemed to be which portion of said mater- 
ial he should take, since, after a laughing 
computation, hedeclared that their ‘‘ freck- 
les were equally distributed.”’ 
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fast 
to. 
Thi 
‘* Your hair might be braided together,” e 
he continued, ‘‘and no one bé able tog . 
tell which strand held the yellower tinge, anh 
Your eyes are four blue beads, and your a 
voices have the same tone.”’ lect 
He got their names mixed up, because - 
their natures were; and put marks of dig § 7” 
tinction on each of them, to grow mor - 
puzzled than before, till he vowed ‘that - 
the badges, in striving to be alike, had ‘a 
changed into one another.”’ a 
“How shall I decide?” he asked of f 
them, but they would not tell him. ] . 
would take you both, but that would beg 
selfish. And I honestly think you ought <a 
to be separated, or you will grow tobeg j.. 
one individual, and thus puzzle old Moth § 
Nature when she comes to her numerals,” the | 
So the day before he was to leavele#  p, 
playfully took two blades of grass amy 4. 
drew cuts for them. | 
The lot fell to Sophronia, who had not a 
time to consider whether she was glad @ - . 
sorry, until she had utterly parted from Ra 
her old life, and started toward the world ie 
with its strange, new ways. into 
Arrived the next day in the city, i914 
was taken directly to the presence of the am 
stately lady who was henceforth to bes kc 
her mother; and stood abashed under the tclee 
critical eye that was searching out te§ 9 ba 
possibilities of her face and figure, and hot 
measuring, may be, the capacitics of leg. shu 
soul. 
‘Well, what do you see, my deal on 
asked the gentleman of his wife. - 
She made no answer, but he took # that f 
meaning of her smile as he left the roomy, 
He understood that the girl was not®@ ee 
be seen by the servants in her preset Bef 
garb, but he was hardly prepared for the Roars 
transformation that had taken place whet year a 
two hours later his wife and the mB s.) | 
comer joined him in the parlor. diet 1 
‘Tt will reply to your question OW§,,, : 
Grafton,” the lady said. «1 see MB... : 
future belle of the city; the most WAR)... 
some woman in New York.”’ eB of ref; 
The good man raised his brows By, ns 
doubt, but ventured no remark. : contin 
‘*T shall call you Sophy, my dear,” But 
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said to the girl. ‘‘Sophronia is too old 
fashioned, and too long ; besides it belongs 
toa part which I wish you to forget. 
This much I exact, in view of all I shall 
do for you. Do you acquiesce ?”’ 

What! never to see her parents or twin 
sister more? Her bosom heaved, and the 
tears surged to her eyes. But she recol- 
lected that all this had been settled with- 
out her knowledge, and she was ‘‘ to make 
no fuss about it.’””, She looked around at 
the rich carpets, at the dazzling mirrors, 
and upon all the tasteful things for which 
shehad no name; then timidly laying her 
hand on the lady’s arm, she said: ‘‘ Yes, 
mamma.” 

She could not have replied better. By 
using the softened word ‘‘mamma,’’ she 
evinced some intuitive perception of what 
would be required of her. ‘The lady 
kissed her fondly, the gentleman put his 
arm about her, and they walked through 
the long rooms together. 

Perhaps the girl had some vague idea 
that to such an opportunity for develop- 
ment kind Providence had specially de- 
signed her, since the sight of all those 
appurtenances of wealth woke something 
that had slumbered in her heart. And 
she was innocently glad, as is the nestling, 
into whose throbbing throat has gurgled 
up the song it can neither repress nor un- 
derstand. 

Accustomed every morning to the chan- 
ticleer’s early call, and opening her eyes 
on bare walls that seemed to stare at her,, 
what wonder that she thought herself still 
inslumber land when the tinkle of the 
omula clock set the waking hours to 
music? The dainty hangings of her 
toom, all lace and rosy satin, seemed stuff 
that dreams are fashioned of. And she 
forgot the old-time scent of the apple 
blossom, and the blue on her native hills. 

Before her mind was put to a regular 
fourse of training she was to remain one 
year almost strictly at home, for physical 
ad hygienic considerations. Generous 
diet must round out the developing form 
ad clear the thick complexion. She 
Must recieve the daily tutelage of inani- 
mate things, and absorb the atmosphere 
of refinement, as lung and pore take in 
thecommon air. And to her it was all a 
continual delight. 

But after this year our little friend found 
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that her life was not to be a mere passity. 
She grew to understand that all she was 
enjoying so luxuriously was the result of 


labor, mental or manual. ‘There was 
ground yet to be tilled, ore to be mined, 
and rocks, for aught she knew, of social 
prejudice or evil to be hewn. 

There was a vein of indolence underly- 
ing her nature that perhaps the new con- 
ditions of her life had fostered. All this 
had to be overcome, and the five years 
that followed in school and dormitory 
meant to her a discipline more thorough 
and severe than would have came to her 
in her country home on the rugged hill. 

But she knew now whence some secret 
springs do flow, and where many hidden 
treasures lie, and her rich heart and cul- 
tured mind are prepared to benefit and 
bless. 

II. 

A June sunset was brightening with its 
wondrous glow, the river that flows in 
beauty from Champlain to the ocean; 
almost every spot reflecting somewhat of 
its brightness. But over one house, near 
the river banks, which had about it all the 
adjuncts of a home, save homefulness, 
there seemed to have fallen a shadow. 
The pretty daughter, with her black gar- 
ments clinging around her, lay prone upon 
the floor. ‘The once gentle mother, sat 
austere and pitiless, withe the closed bible 
onher lap. A youth, who had as it were, 
come to the cares of manhood with a 
sudden leap, stood silent before her. 

‘*Lay your hand upon this book, 
Francis,’’ she said to him, ‘¢and promise 
that until this duty is fulfilled, you will 
not seek the love of woman, or bind your- 
self to family ties. Or deem of any worth, 
the world’s emoluments.”’ 

‘¢Mamma!”’ wailed the girl. ‘‘ These 
exactions are cruel. Think what such self- 
denial may mean to Frank !”’ 

‘‘Silence Rena! I have a right to 
command my child.”’ 

Francis stood irresolute. 

‘*Do you dare to hesitate, my son?” 

‘*A promise lightly made, is lightly 
kept, mother. I must consider what this 
may involve.”’ 

And he paced the long silent room, as 
though it were the drear path that stretched 
its continuity before him. ‘There was a 
possibility that his mother’s demand was 
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beyond human power. In the face of 
such contingency, could he incur the risk, 
that to no maiden pure, he might breathe 
his love? And from no baby lips hear a 
fond name? 

And—the visions, that had been as the 
day star to his manhood; as the fruitage 
of his ripe mind! Should the one vanish 
like a myth of fancy? ‘The other dwindle, 
crude and immature? . 

‘«] promise, mother,’’ he said at length, 
‘that I will forego all these sweet things 
that you name, until this purpose be accom- 
plished; or, you release me from the 
pledge.”’ 

Rena threw her arms about him. 

‘«It will not be for long, perhaps, dear,”’ 
shesaid. ‘Flossie, you know was brought 
back this morning. Breeze will come 
next, and you can go everywhere with 
him.” 

‘« Thanks, pretty comforter,’’ he replied. 
But he did not tell her, that days ago, he 
had stumbled upon his pet horse lying 
stark and dead in the thick wood of the 
forest. 

Some two years after this conversation, 
Francis Sinclair stepped upon the ocean 
steamer Berlin, bound for the old world. 
He had planned this voyage with a spirit 
half reluctance, half resolve, that annoyed 
him beyond measure, since it argued him 
to be a worthless§huttlecock knocked to 
and fro, by the mocking hand that held 
his destiny. 

Yet, now that he was fairly off, he was 
glad his decision lay this way; and, unlike 
the others who were fluttering farewells to 
the fast receding shore, he stood with his 
back toward his native land, his face set 
steadfastly, as one who rejoices to be out- 
ward bound. 

What his thoughts were during the two 
hours he stood so silently unheedful of his 
new surroundings, we may not say. But 
he turned at last and traversed once or 
twice the deck. 

‘*Two years of going up and down the 
earth, and to and fro upon it,” he mur- 
mured. 

The other passengers, having become a 
little accustomed to the novelty of being 
on shipboard, cast suspicious glances to- 
ward him. 

‘‘Who the dickens is that fellow?”’ said 
Jones, going abroad on business for the 
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firm, to his friend Tom. ‘‘ He stalks the 
deck like Hamlet’s ghost, and mutters 
underneath his breath of tragedy or trea- 
son. Can’t be over twenty-five either; and 
no end of a swell by the cut of his jib.” 

The two rosy rubicand Misses Plumb, 
who hung together as on a single stem, 
declared that he was some ‘‘ horrid crimi- 
nal, or bank defaulter escaping justice.” 

But, when he removed his hat, and the 
light fell clear upon his proud handsome 
face, and the full white brow, the pretty 
Plumbs confided to each other, ‘* That he 
was a martyred angel withdrawing himself 
from prosecution.”’ 

He seemed suddenly to have become 
aware of scrutiny, for he threw off his 
abstraction, and with some courteous words 
acknowledged himself to be of the good 
ship’s company. 

The Plumbs fairly glowed, with the 
sweetness of their satisfaction. 

The next twelve hours revealed to most 
of the too confident landsmen, the miser- 
ies, if not the mysteries of being one day 
out; and, not half a score came, as was 
planned ‘‘ to see the sun rise on the water.” 
One lady, it seemed had kindly appeared; 
for Sinclair heard the Captain say :— 

‘Ha, ha, my dear; not sea-sick hey? 
Father and mother considerably knocked 
under?”’ 

‘Yes, dear sir; and my sympathy 
prompts me to try and comfort them; but 
they will not let mestay. Sarah and Per- 
kins are in constant attendance, but I 
would like to help poor papa and mamma, 
they are suffering terribly!”’ 

‘«Nonsense, my child. I’ve seen sick 
land-lubbers before. Your dear, delight 
ful parents got you off so that they cam 
enjoy their wretchedness ; sympathy is just 
what they don’t want. They’!l come out 
all right in a day or two.”’ 

‘¢Oh, do you think so? Then if you 
will take care of me a little, I shall be 
delighted to remain.”’ 

‘© Ves, my dear, I'll have a general look- 
out for you, but my weather eye, must be 
on this tremendous ocean. 

This girl is your maid; just so. ‘There's 
Sinclair alone. Suppose you take care of 
each other? Knew his father when I was 
a boy; good stock all through. Pure and 


honest gentleman, himself; true to the 


back bone.”’ 
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Mr. Sinclair had turned at the mention 
of his name; and saw what seemed to hima 
vision, fair as Venus rising from the sea—a 

irl, sweet as a lily, and almost as fragile, 
with fluffy golden hair, and eyes of the won- 
drous blue of the blue, 42ze summer sky. 

Her dress was of fine white wool, dainty 
in its luxurious warmth as an infant’s 
wrappings; and the voluminous folds of 
her light shawl, held somewhat the color 
ot her beautiful eyes. 

The vital spark in his own eye kindled, 
as the jolly Captain called out, ‘‘ Here 
Sinclair, where are you? I want you to 
see that this little girl don’t fall overboard. 
—Miss Germain—this is Mr. Francis Sin- 
clair. Shake hands now. I'll go the 
heaviest kind of bonds for both of you.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair took the shyly offered hand 
into his warm palm, the strange glow that 
flashed over his whole being, giving mo- 
mentary color to his pale, proud face. 

“Allow me,”’ he said, offering his arm 
tosteady her steps. , ‘‘ You wish to witness 
the sun rise?”’ 

“That’s right, my boy; see that the 
shark’s don’t get hold of her, while I am 
off on duty.”’ 

A merry twinkle got into Captain Ward’s 
“weather eye,’’ ashe turned away. ‘‘ Nep- 
tune willing, we’ll see what we shall see,’”’ 
he chuckled. 

Toward night some of the luckless pas- 
sengers crawled out of their berths. ‘The 
rosy Plumbs turned almost green, to see 
how their own pet hero had been monopo- 
lized by that ‘fair stranger,’’ while they 
had been obliged to keep near the parent 
Plumb all day, and in the ‘‘ horrid cabin.” 
But they grew so effusive afterward, as to 
cause Jones to remark to Tom, ‘‘I say 
aren’t those Plumbs rather over-ripe?’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Germain, still ‘‘hugged 
their misery,’’ as Captain Ward said. 

There had come to be much merriment 
on board. Games and songs at evening. 
Tableaux that went askew with the lunge 
of the ship. Charades of mock dismay, 
that sometimes ended in the real. The 
throb of the great engine setting their 
pulses astir. 

To some, the enclosure of the bulwarks 
might mean—a world. The seven days 
of passage, signify an entirely new life. 

The transcendent days! ‘The effulgent 
tights, with moonlight fairly crystallized 
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upon the sea! The strange, persistent 
murmur of the complaining ocean! Oh, 
the mystery, and magic of it! 

Of mornings, the ladies would occupy 
the available spaces on the deck, and strew 
about some pretty gleams of color. 

Miss Germain’s maid would spread out 
a rich rug of azure hue, and the little lady 
seat herself upon it, with a ‘delicious 
tangle of blue yarn,’’ as Jones dubbed it, 
thrown about her head ; and over her white 
fingers some film of silken thread wrought 
itself into cerulian meshes, that ensnared 
the looker-on. 

It was a wonder to the gentlemen how 
she kept herself so dainty, and her white 
robe so spotless, while the other women, 
not having foreseen ‘‘opportunities for a 
toilette,’’ looked dingy in dark, thick 
serge. Mr. Sinclair retained his office as 
protector; and she claimed his care in 
many pretty ways. One morning she 
thought to surprise him by her early pres- 
ence. But he turned quickly, lifting his 
hat before she spoke. 

‘¢] knew you were coming,”’ he said. 

‘« How 2?” she asked, archly. 

‘« How do we know over what blossoms 
the south wind has blown ?”’ 

She laughed a little. 

‘¢ Perhaps. you are not aware that the 
scent of fresh violets hovers about you— 
like, shall I say—the py§sage of a song.”’ 

She laughed again——a little half-con- 
scious silvery ripple. 

‘‘ At any rate, the perfume suits you. 
It is refreshing even to look at you. ‘The 
colors you wear, suggest somehow, the 
tender sanctity of love; the holy peace 
of Heaven.”’ 

‘¢ You do not like warm, fervid hues ?”’ 

‘*No. Perhaps it is because there is a 
red mark between me and happiness.”’ 

He had turned his gaze from her, and 
was looking dreamily forward. What 
could he mean? her startled heart now 
questioned. A ve’ mark! Was there 
any stain of blood upon him? She re- 
called his manner that first day, as she 
saw him before going down to the saloon. 
But she remembered also the Captain’s 
words, ‘‘ true and pure.’’ 

He evidently had not considered that 
any particular meaning might be at- 
tached to his remark, for he recited 
slowly : 
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‘Oh, ocean—thy din to me is peace— 
thy restlessness repose.’’ 

‘‘What does the ocean mean to you, 
Miss Germain ?”’ 

‘*I do not know, except that it im- 
presses me with its vastness, its depth, 
and its mystery.”’ 

«‘ Those bells that sudden surges hide 

Peal strange deep notes beneath the tide. 
Come to thy God in time— 

Thus saith the ocean’s chime !— 

Storm, billow, whirlwind past ; 

Come to thy God at last.” 


She repeated these lines with some sort 
of feeling that he required anchorage in 
the surges of life. 

But his reply was so foreign from any 
such conscious need, that she was more 
puzzled than before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Germain at last ap- 
peared, and were duly presented to Mr. 
Sinclair. 

The gentlemen shook hands cordially. 

‘‘] must make up for lost time,”’ said 
the genial Mr. Germain, ‘‘and I am 
glad to see you, sir. I must have met 
you in New York, having lived there for 
ten years.”’ 

‘© Your countenance ‘is familiar, but I 
did not know your name. ‘Though for 
nearly two years I have been away from 
my native State, no one has more care- 
fully canvassed thg streets of its metrop- 
olis. Yet, socially, 1 am somewhat of a 
stranger.”’ 

‘* Parents do not live in the city, I 
take it.”’ 

‘*] have no father. Our home has 
always been on the west bank of the 
Hudson. My mother and sister reside 
not far from the old place, now.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! you are an only son then ?”’ 

*¢ Apparently so, sir.”’ 

The young lady looked up at this 
strange reply, but his eyes had wandered 
off in the dreamy look she had noticed 
before. 

‘*Who are those girls?’’ asked Mr. 
Germain, as the Misses Plumb, buoyant 
and blooming, hove in sight. 

‘¢ Our twin cherries,’’ replied Mr. Sin- 
clair, with the nearest approach to a jest 
that Miss Germain had ever heard from 
his lips. And he almost smiled at the 
ripple of laughter with which she 
greeted it. 
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‘‘ Jove! how different they are from 
my girl. My dear, were you really not 
sea sick ?’’ he asked, with a side grimace, 
‘¢ You are certainly pale.”’ 

The laugh rang out again. 

‘What is it so funny? May we not 
know ?”’ asked the girls approaching, 

‘‘This is Papa and Mamma,”’ said 
Miss Germain, courteously. And ‘‘ Papa” 
immediately took a girl on each arm and 
walked away. 

‘‘I have got the better of that wrig- 
gling sea-monster, and | feel entitled to 
all the pleasure I can get. I have wished 
myself dead sixty times every minute 
since I stepped on board this craft. But 
now 1 rejoice that 1 came,”’ he said, in 
jovial mood. 

Mr. Sinclair took the mother and 
daughter, and they paced together the 
long deck. He realized at once that 
Mrs. Germain was a society woman, by 
her fine presence, and her repose of man- 
ner. ‘The young lady remained silent 
while the two conversed. But she was 
pleasantly conscious of nearness to her 
new friend;.as was he, mindful of her 
light touch on his arm, betokened now 
and then, by the gentle, perhaps involun- 
tary, pressure of her hand against his heart. 

How delightfully the remaining days 
went on! ‘Thrown together within a 
pleasant boundary, with no outward in- 
fluences save those which elevate and 
charm. Who shall say where the real 
laps on to the indefinable? ‘The fluting 
to that which cannot perish ? 

The staunch ship had attained a good 
passage. Seven bright days without 
storm or cloudiness. Seven benignant 
moonlight nights that typified a paradise. 

But it was over now. Already had 
begun the flutter and bustle attendant on 
arrival at a strange port. Our little party 
stood for a moment leaning over the bul 
wark. ‘Two of them perhaps feeling the 
sadness of ‘‘never again.’’ Mr. Ger 
main, somewhat obtuse, was rubbing his 
fat hands gleefully together. 

««After all,’’ he said, ‘‘ give me the life 
and noise of atown. How is it Sinclaif, 
you go with us up to the ‘American,’ of 
course. But can you not be persuaded to 
give us your company through the whole 
course of your pleasuring. Or had you 
some definite aim in coming?” 
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«Thank you, most heartily. I shall 

enjoy being in your party; I confess I 
have a purpose in this trip, though I can 
hardly call it an aim.”’ 
«Ha, ha; an aimless purpose! Well, 
since it does not interfere with my 
wishes, you can call it what you 
choose.’” 

«Look after Sophy a moment, will 
you?” he called, as he took his wife off 
to speak to some others. : 

«How would you search for a treasure, 
Miss Germain ?’”’ Mr. Sinclair asked, *¢ if 
you had neither guide nor compass.”’ 

“Tthink 1 would trust to my heart or 
my instincts.”’ 

“But, if my heart is here, and my in- 
stincts bid me take immediate passage 
back to my own land ?”’ 

There was a little flutter of color in 
her cheek, but he went on— 

“Have you ever been conscious of 
contending forces in your mind, so 
song as to incapacitate you for intel- 
ligent action ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ she said, at length, ‘‘ once,” 
and her eye took a retrospective look— 
“long ago, when it was might versus 
tight. And many times since—when it 
was right versus wrong ?”’ 

“What did you do that first time ?” 

“Left the matter—unconsciously, per- 
haps—to a Higher Power.”’ 

“ And those other times?” 

“ Consciously submitted to the pressure 
of the Divine Hand,”’ she said, the color 
laving her face and her blue eyes filling. 

“Thank you,” he said, gently, laying 
his sympathetic fingers for one blissful 
moment, over her white hand. 

“What was the secret in the life of 
his man?’’ she questioned of herself. 
He possessed the strength and beauty of 
juth without its fire. High scholarship 
fithout selfish ambition. Had a keen 
mse of wit, and no smile. A gift of 
Pesy, with never an uplift of his voice 
msong. A chivalric manner, with no 





sllable of flattery. And yet few other 
men could have had over her such power. 
fad her heart been some complicated 
p of a thousand strings he could have 
luched each vibrant chord. 
We believe, do we not, that everything 
beauty has its compliment in some 
ing of strength? If, in nature—so 
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also, within the scope of our humanity, 
the law of contrast holds subtle sway. 


III. 


Time would fail me to follow our 
party over England, France, and dreamy, 
classic Italy. 

Mr. Germain, as a family man of good 
digestion and plethoric pocketbook, en- 
joyed everything with that kind of self- 
satisfaction that overflows in benevolent 
intent. He wanted to instruct the Eng- 
lish yeomanry in agriculture; to direct 
the taste of the French nation, and 
plank over the canals of Venice. He 
saw everywhere unseized opportunities 
and undeveloped resources. And dashed 
the romance from many a famed, delight- 
ful spot by suggestions of utility. 

‘Oh, papa!’’ cried Sophy in dismay, 
‘‘pray do not erect a saw-mill on the 
Rhine.” 

‘*’Tut, tut, my dear; one cannot thrive 
on nightingales and moonshine.”’ 

Miss Germain noticed that Mr. Ginclair 
sought to be much in cities and frequented 
towns. ‘That he liked marts of business; 
and the great thronged thoroughfares. And 
she had begun to watch for the eager flash 
with which every face was scanned. It 
was like the quick dart of the humming- 
bird, or the swift swoop of the sea-gull. 
However dense the crowd in street or the- 
atre, or in public garden, she felt sure that 
his glance fell upon every separate feature. 
Neither did any quiet party of tourists es- 
cape his eye; nor any solitary artist ab- 
sorbed in his work. 

A shadow of disappointment that was 
almost like pain, succeeded each rapid 
survey—like some tale, begun with hope, 
whose sequel brings the tears. 

She would have sought to offer some 
timid sympathy, except that he made no 
sign. 

Had she known how many hours into 
the dim night, he wandered the city over; 
into what doubtful localities, and through 
what screened doors he went, she might 
have felt, that though she dared not cen- 
sure, she must shun him. Whoshall map 
out motives for our sometimes questionable 
deeds? 

She was left much to 
escort. 

‘* Look out for Sophy while I take care 


Mr. Sinclair’s 
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of mother,’’ Mr. Germain would call. It 
was a most natural arrangement, and cer- 
tainly met with no demur. It wasa plea- 
sure to the girl to look her first on the 
historic rivers, and into the lakes famed 
in song, with her new friend. Every rod 
of ground her foot pressed had a story— 
the echo of a glorious past. She—in the 
halo of the blissful present. 

At times, when she suddenly encounter- 
ed her companion’s gaze, she caught a 
look of yearning which she could not 
comprehend. But the expression instantly 
changing, as though some translucent veil 
were dropped before the soul, she talked 
on without embarrassment or fear. Her 
pretty thoughts came easily to her lips. 
A cunning hand was drawing forth trea- 
sures of knowledge and imagery. And, 
some gems of feeling, perchance, which 
she had not known before. 

She was growing more exquisitely beau- 
tiful every-day. Because, perhaps, every 
day she felt so young, so gay, so glad. 

**Weuld you like to dwell in this old 
world, amid the grandeur of its castles?”’ 
he asked of her one day. 

‘*IT fearnot. It is too much buried in the 
past, or 1 am too much a child of the light. 

A castle does not mean to me a fortress, 
with battlements and turrets; but a 
prison.”’ 

‘© You would not like to visit a prison?” 

‘*No,”’ she replied with a shrinking 
movement. ‘*Would you? One could 
not endure the sight, or be rid of the 
memory.”’ 

‘*What would you say if I tell you that 
I have entered nearly every asylum and 
prison in America?”’ 

‘*Why!”’ she exclaimed, looking at 
him in amazement; then recovering her- 
self, ‘‘I should think, perhaps. that you 
would emulate a Howard.”’ 

Just then their ears caught the sound 
of music from the not distant cathedral. 
The roll of the grand organ was like the 
tramp of an armed host; and to them 
both came the thought of Bonaparte with 
his soldiery marching triumphantly over 
the continent. For, after a half hour of 
rapt silence—the chant dropping into a 
low murmur e’re it ceased—the girl clasp- 
ed her hands to her tearful eyes: 

‘*Oh!”’ she said, ‘‘they have left him 
at Helena—an exile—in prison.” 


‘*How singular,” said Mr. Sinclaip 


‘*that my thoughts should have taken the| 


same course, when it is most probable 
that a sacred theme inspired the player, 
Yet the whole was as vivid as th 
spread on canvas. I attribute my th 


to an association which could not hay 


governed yours.” 

‘*Unless,”’ she said, smiling, ‘yy 
admit that I too am in a haunted atme 
phere, and on storied ground. I douh 
if in America the same sound could haye 
metered out the same story.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps not. And yet, in Amerig, 
I have heard thus syllabled every phase 
and depth of human séntiment and pap 
sion, by one who could scarce have known 
the alphabet thereof.”’ 

‘‘Are not these things to us what we 
interpret them to be? As in this instanee, 
we have given to a sublime Te Deum the 
flush and flavor of ambitious strife.” 

‘¢Doubtless. But all such music evines 
power, since it can sway the soul. Ica 
conceive that such a gift might almost bk 
a misfortune—the healthful, vital force 
being sapped for its growth.” 

They always discoursed of ¢hings rather 
than of people. When together, little 
mention was made of social life; for 
though Miss Germain had enjoyed one 
brilliant season before coming abroad, and 
liked the memory of it. Mr. Sinclair 
seemed to avoid the subject. 

‘You must have met Lily Gay and 
Stella Camp,”’ she said to him one day} 
‘*they have been out two seasons, al 
Carrie Thompson, and the stately Mis 
Haynes, whom we call Helen of Troy.” 

‘©No,”’ he said, ‘but I have heard my 
college friends speak of them. I have 
never mingled in society. I studied hart 
to graduate at twenty-one, and after that, 
circumstances intervened that turned my 
life-current another way.”’ 

‘<I think you spoke of asister. Is she 
younger than you?”’ 4 

‘Yes, four years; she is now Tittle 

ast nineteen.”’ 
. Ah! then this grave man was scarcely 
twenty-four. 

‘‘This is her picture, taken about thie 
years ago,”’ he said, handing her a 
velvet case. é 

‘How bewitching!” exclaimed Mis 
Germain. 
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“Yes,” he said, ‘‘Rena was a very 
merry maiden then,”’ and he threw him- 
self back, and laughed gaily at some 
sudden memory. 

Miss Germain looked quickly up! How 
his face was illumined! What magnetism 
there would be in this man, if he chose to 
exert his power! She felt drawn toward 
him, and the delicate lace of her sleeve 
brushed his hand, as she, also laughing, 
lifted the case to her lips and bestowed one 
or two dainty kisses upon the roguish face. 

“How I could love her,’’ she said 
simply. 

Mr. Sinclair took the picture, and 
pressed his own lips long and lovingly 
upon it. Was it the inanimate ivory, or 
the dew from the living lips that had 
touched it, that sent the color in hot surges 
to his brow ? 

He closed his eyes to enjoy for one 
sweet moment the delicious thrill of bliss, 
which isso near akin to pain, and then 
he was himself again—gtave, and pale, 
and proud. 

If his companion had meant to woo 
him to some familiar converse of home 
and loved ones, she was forever silenced ; 
because of this something between them 
—if as intangible as vapor, as impene- 
trable too. 

The summer, brief, because so beauti- 
ful, was over. And our party had gone 
back to England. ‘The Germains were to 
take passage home before the blowing of 
September gales. 

“Go with us to Liverpool, if you cannot 
lake ship,”’ said Mr. Germain to Sinclair. 

“Yes; I will see you off, though I am 

hot ready to go myself. I do not feel that 
lave exhausted London,” he added, 
lalf under his breath. 
_ “You must write often. We shall en- 
jy your letters hugely,’’ said the genial 
man, elaborately writing out his New York 
qidress. 

Sinclair bowed, endeavoring in his 
mind’s eye to recall the locality, and pos- 
ible position of the house. 

“You could not furnish us with your 
tinerancy?’’ asked Sophy softly. 

“No; Ihave no definite idea where I 
May be. I shall at least be at this hotel 
Keasionally. I have a fancy to be present 
vhen the steamers arrive.”’ 


‘*And you cannot tell when you will 
return ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps not in years; perhaps never. 
Yet, most likely I shall obey an impulse, 
and come without warning.” 

But he did -not ask her then to write; 
or afterward, when they were alone. Nor 
did he express regret at their coming sep- 
aration. 

Was it nothing that they had exchanged 
so much of thought, and had partaken of 
pleasant things together? One scarce 
could pass a primrose hedge without sweet 
recollection. 

But, when he escorted them on ship- 
board, and had received ‘‘good-byes’”’ 
and ‘‘warm wishes’’ from her father and 
mother, he held both her hands in his 
for one moment, while he murmured: 
‘<The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent.”’ 

She could not answer. He was gone, 
and the great ship under way. But he 
stood on the wharf, silent amid the jostle; 
his head bared ; and his eyes fixed on her, 
with strange intentness. 

As for her, no picture of still life could 
have had less motion—each instant stretch- 
ing between them the uncertainty of time; 
the treachery of billows. 

One moment more. Her hand was softly 
lifted. Wasita &zss she wafted him, over 
the dim, dreary space? 

Patient, proud and strong, he had held 
himself. Yet he reeled almost to faintness, 
as on passing the flower-mart, he caught 
the scent of fresh violets. 


IV. 


‘¢«Taint no sort of use fur you to fret. 
Tabithy, you and mother, cause Sophrony’s 
gone. It’llall work furthe best. I don’t 
kalkerlate to leave nun of my land to her. 
When mother and me’s done, it’ll all be 
yourn Tabby. Like as not ’t will make 
you rich. Property’s on the rise. Any- 
how, ground wont run off. So wipe your 
eyes now, gal, and make up your mind 
that if you ever see that city twin of yourn 
agin, you won’t feel ashamed of yourself. 
Outside polish’ll rub off, or rub on, 
accordin’ to circumstances, but real solid 
character’s warranted to stand.”’ 

It was not bad advice, and a girl of 
thirteen has much of hopefulness in her 
composition. 
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But, when after one more year of 
‘<schooling,’’ she graduated toward churn- 
ing and butter making, and the homely 
duties of household life as found in a back 
country farm kitchen, she began to feel 
there was little chance for development. 
If there had been generous plenty, her life 
would have expanded with the measure 
meeted out. But the little farm, insuffi- 
ciently fertilized, bore its crops grudgingly. 
And grudge, and scrimp, and save; were 
the depressing watch-words of the house. 
Tabitha hated poverty and abhorred little- 
ness. She would have liked a pretty house 
like Deacon Prime's. And fancy flower- 
beds like Carrie Lane’s, instead of a 
common garden spot, with huge squares 
of cabbage-heads, and parallelograms of 
onions. She wished for pretty dresses and 
bits of ribbon for her hair; and sometimes 
she wished for—a beau! She did not 
reflect that Carrie Lane, who had every 
one of the rustic gallants in her train, 
‘‘never had a glimpse of a sixpence.”’ 
Or, indeed, a fresh ribbon. But she had 
a way of making the Sun seem to shine 
for her; and a trick of wearing flowers at 
all times, as if they grew and. blossomed 
on her. If Tabitha had ever proposed in 
her secret heart to do likewise, such aspira- 
tion was strangled at its birth by her 
father’s remark, ‘‘ That a double row of 
buttercups around a gal’s head at the 
morning milking, did not go fur to make 
up character.”’ 

Perhaps that was true. But ‘‘oh dear!”’ 
sighed ‘Tabitha to herself, ‘‘I wish that 
the spare produce did not go for taxes; 
and all the milk and eggs for lamp-oil and 
molasses.’’ 

So, instead of making the most of her 
good points; and taking whatever of en- 
joyment came in her way, she let the hot 
sun brown her fair skin and fade her blonde 
hair, and held herself proudly aloft from 
social pleasure. 

Discontent is never attractive, or beauti- 
fying, and the young people left her to 
herself. And, ‘‘as homely, and as odd 
as Tab Parsons,’’ grew to be a common 
saying. 

It does not seem possible that anywhere 
in busy Connecticut there could be a spot 
so utterly quiet as the town where Tabitha 
dwelt. Yet there are hundreds of just 
such places in New England, remote from 
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city and from railway station; with neve 
the slightest influx of trade or people, 

To ‘Tabitha, the four years betweg, 
thirteen and seventeen, seemed like slog 
moving ages, because, like the horse ij 
the tread-mill, she saw no escape. The 
pretty, bright maidens could not undep 
stand the morbid sensitiveness of thi 
plain girl, grown old before her time, a 
believing herself doomed to drudgery ang 
loneliness. Perhaps they had all som 
‘‘windows open toward Jerusalem,” ba 
she had none. 

On the western slope of a grassy hill 
mile or more from Tabitha’s home, ther 
stood a beautiful, deserted country seat 
which had gained the unenviable repute 
tion of being ‘‘haunted.’’ ‘The supersti- 
tious vein of the country folk having ak 
minated here, because the owner, at th 
height of prosperity, was desolated in 
heart and home. He went abroad, and 


had never returned. 

The place came to be shunned. 
young people saw ghost-lights at the odd 
peaked windows; and pale forms flitting 
by moonlight through the sombre ping 


‘* There’s no speerit here, unless ’'ma 
speerit, which I ain’t, and don’t neve 
expect to be,”’ said the exasperated hou 
keeper, dubbed ‘‘Captain’’ Stagg, by tht 
young people, because she declared her 
self capable of shaking the soul outd 
her timorous husband, if he was derelid 
in duty, or inclined to the popular bel 
regarding the place she loved. 

‘«It was all a mistake,”’ she explainel, 
‘¢for city-bred folks to think they coil 
live straight through our country wintes 
Them that has always been wrapped upill 
cotton-wool, has got to keep wrapped 
It makes my heart ache to think off 
pretty mistress, who did not seem mild 
older than her two grown-up girls. It 
their house in town, the coal furnate 
never went out from fall to summer, and 
flowers blossomed all over the house}. 
the girls wore their white frocks the fil 
year round. ‘Then it was all so differ 
But they were bright and happy, and] 
their friends over from York State, 
had parties and sleigh rides, and ally 
did my best. Isat up many a night 
keep the great wood fires a roaring, 
that they would not freeze. And 
pretty, delicate creatures pattered arot 
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intheir satin slippers on the cold floors, 
and thought they were ‘‘ growing hardy.” 
Pretty dears. It did not last long. You 
can’t lay a June pink on a cold door 
se inf stone to toughen it. 

The Well, they all died in less than twelve 
months; first the girls, and then their 
thy mother. And it wasn’t no fortality, nor 
no nemesis woman following after Mr. 


yani™ Ralph Stacy, that killed them; but too 
som little common sense, and too much cold 
* tg weather. He is a traveling in Egypt, or 


some other heathen country, and | don’t 
know as he will ever come back; but if 
he does, I can render up my stewardship 
seat, that very minute, with the ground tilled 
regular, and the accounts kept straight.”’ 

At this time, when ‘Tabitha began to 
feel that stagnation was to be her sure and 
silent destiny, she sought relief in a call 
upon “Captain” Stagg. It proved to 
am@ her, perhaps, the ‘‘little salt that saveth.”’ 

Too devoid of imagination to believe in 
Tee ghosts, and too unsophisticated for specu- 
lation, she listened to the good woman’s 
alternate reminiscence and disquisition, 
with undiszuised wonder. It was a sweet 
flattery to the ‘*‘Captain,’’ which met its 
reward. She did not feel at liberty to take 
herown callers beyond the kitchen part of 
herabsent master’s house, but she would 
sometimes bring a book from the mysterious 
toomshe called ‘‘’The Libery,’’ and permit 
melook at the rich binding, before cover- 
ing it with paper for ‘Tabitha’s handling. 

The girl found a new fountain opened. 
“Oh isn’t it beautiful!’’ she exclaimed, 
ashe looked up from the last page. 
“Well; I can’t say. Though I have 
always lived in first families, I never took 
book learning. What is it all about?”’ 

“I don’t know exactly. But it makes 
me feel different inside, as though it was 
Weasy to know everything; and you had 
mly to fly to reach everywhere. 

“I reckon the book is what I’ve heard 
me of the quality folks call ‘visionary,’ 
bit [ guess it won't hurt yow.’’ 

“I’m sorry I read it through so quick; 
Would you let me take it again sometime ?”’ 
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e, ali “The land sakes!’’ said the pleased 
all. M¥oman, ‘‘ you need’nt eat your cake twice 
ght gover; there’s more books in that ‘Libery’ 


than you could count in a hull day.”’ 
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‘*Oh!’’ exclaimed Tabby, opening her 
eyes wide. ‘* Would you let me read any 
more of them? 1’d scour my hands so as 
not to hurt them a mite.”’ 

. **Well,’’ said the woman hesitatingly, 
‘¢but you must come here; they can’t go 
out of the house. And mebbe its best for 
the leaves to be turned once more; they 
might have gathered mildew in all these 
six years.” 

This promise was sufficient to stimulate 
Tabitha’s best endeavor. The work at 
home was done up with dispatch and pre- 
cision; for ‘*she was a strong gal, was 
Tab, and smart if she was a mind to be,”’ 
her father said. ‘Thus dearly purchased, 
her leisure hours during the autumn and 
winter were spent in the back rooms of 
the Stacy villa. No day was too dreary 
or too cold for her to take the long walk. 
Her father demurred at first; but she, 
grown a little wise in her generation, sug- 
gested that ‘* books made character.” 

‘*So they do Tab. So they do,’’ he 
said, and he let her go. 

‘To say she was happy, would hardly be 
true. But she was interested, absorbed. 
Much that she read held no specific mean- 
ing to her, because their was no corre- 
sponding experience or desire in her life 
to make it understood. And much was 
beyond her mental capacity. She read as 
the child reads—with no objects attached 
to names—who will wake some day to find 
problems and mysieries plain as life’s sim- 
plest rule. 

She learned to open some of the lighter 
volumes with earnest care. ‘There was a 
fragrance about them; such as clings to 
the robes of the rich and the refined. 
Here and there, was a dead _ blosson 
pressed; and a gem of poetic thought 
marked with a dainty pencil line. These 
simple things were dwelt upon with a 
depth of earnestness which would almost 
argue a transforming power. The sweet, 
frail girls, whom she never saw, were 
exerting some refining influence over her. 
They had not lived in vain; if, by a faded 
rose-leaf, or by an emphasized thought— 
be it sweet, or be it lofty—they had helped 
an humble sister to some higher estimate 
of life and duty. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 











WHAT CAME OF A TRIP WEST. 
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I was general traveling agent for one of 
our Great Eastern Insurance Companies. 
Prior to leaving the city for my western 
trip, I had been charged by Mr. Millard, 
our secretary, to look up a refractory 
agent who was deficient in his accounts, 
and from whom we could obtain no 
response to our letters. I had become 
accustomed to looking up matters of this 
nature, during my five years, experience 
on the road, but we felt particularly 
desirous of settling this affair as there 
was considerable money at stake. The 
agent in question had been appointed by 
letter, entirely upon his own recommend- 
ation, and not having seen him we could 
but surmise that he had gone the way of 
so many other deluded agents, and to use 
a professional term, had ‘‘ skipped.” 

I arrived in the busy little town of cen- 
tral Kansas about seven o’clock one fine 
June evening, and thinking it probable 
the offices were closed for the day, lit a 
cigar and strolled down to the river. 
The stream was wide and had a strong 
current, and like mest of the rivers in 
that section of the country the waters 
were dark and troubled, but great trees 
grew on either border, and upon the rip- 
pling surface lay a few small boats. ‘The 
little path that led down to the water’s 
edge ran among some uncut shrubbery, 
and I stood a moment among the trees 
looking over the fair landscape, and 
watching the manoeuvres of a small boy 
in a clumsily built little skiff, who was 
paddling -recklessly with a pair of old 
oars, occasionally performing the feat 
usually accomplished by juvenile nav- 
igators, and which I remember in my 
childhood calling catching a crab. At 
one of his most reckless feats I heard a 
low cry from somewhere near me, and 
glancing quickly from my secluded niche 
I caught sight of the figure of a young 
girl clothed in white and seated on the 
bank a few feet away from me. The boy 
seemed to be enjoying his sport hugely, 
and although little bursts of merriment 
occasionally escaped her, the lady seemed 
very much frightened. I was busy taking 
in the pretty outline of the little head 
covered with short fair curls, the graceful 
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poise of the slight figure, the perfectigg 
of the small clasped hands, when she sud. 
denly sprang to her feet, and stretched 
out her hands with a strange cry. Th 
boy, in a moment of infantile deviltty, 
had carried his ‘‘crab-catching’’ too fag; 
the little skiff had overturned, and] 
could see the little head bobbing jig 
above the water, and the little hand 
grasping wildly for the boat that ws 
floating gently down the stream. I had 
stepped quickly from my hiding placeg 
the girl’s first gesture of fright, and she 
now turned toward me a pair of ey 
full of a terrible dread. In a moment] 
was in the water and before long had 
reached the little figure, and was bearing 
him toward the shore. He had apparent 
ly struck his head in falling, for a little 
stream of blood was trickling over his 
forehead, and he appeared quite unco- 
scious. As I reached the shore the git 
took him from my arms without a word, 
and held him, dripping in her ow, 
looking into his face. 

‘Will he die?’’ she asked suddenly, 
looking up at me, her face white as mat 
ble to the very lips. 

‘¢Oh, no,’ I said lightly. ‘Het 
only a little stunned, and the s 
was too much for him. We will get him 
home as soon as possible, and some dy 
clothes and a good sleep will bring him 
out all right.” 

She stooped down and kissed his fat 
several times, and as I took him ing 
arms again suddenly buried her face il 
her hands and burst into tears. 

She was thoroughly unnerved, andl 
let her cry in silence for a few moment. 

‘‘ Now if you will show me the way 
your house, I will get this chap homé 
I said, cheerily. ‘The sound of my voit 
recalled her to herself, and hastily brs 
ing the tears away, she looked up il 
my face with grateful eyes. 

‘¢ How kind you are?”’ she said, “ani 
how I have forgotten myself! You # 
dripping wet, and I have kept you stant: 
ing here. I hope you will excuse me. 
have just recovered from a long illng 
and I am very weak, and it takes but # 
tle to upset me. We love this boy 
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yell, mother and I, that the momentary 
thought of losing him nearly-killed me.’’ 

We were walking towards the house 
that stood but a little way from the 
fiver, a pretty cottage covered with 
honeysuckle. 

«[ would not blame you under any 
circumstances for being frightened,’ I 
sid, reassuringly, ‘‘and I am only very 
glad Iwas near by to render you this 
small service.’’ 

We reached the house, and at the sound 
of our footsteps an elderly lady emerged 
from the shadow of the vines and came 
hastening towards us. 

“Hugh fell into the water, mother,”’ 
thegirl said, ‘‘and this gentleman got 
him out. He will be all right in a min- 
ute or two.” 

entered the house, and after helping 
the ladies to restore the little one to con- 
sciousness, I hastened away among the 
profuse thanks of mother and daughter, 
to my hotel to divest myself of my drip- 
ping garments. 

I fell asleep that night thinking of the 
pale sweet face and the wonderful eyes 
that made me think of Achiller’s Kil- 
menny, wondering who my ‘‘incognita”’ 
could be, and determining to catch another 
glimpse of her on themorrow, when Ishould 
all to inquire after the culprit’s health. 

Assoon as circumstances would allow 

with propriety, I betook myself next 
morning to the cottage by the river, having 
previously laden my pockets with deli- 
cacies likely to tempt an invalid small 
boy. Iwas wondering how the fair young 
sster would appear this morning; for, 
hugh at me as you will, I, an old crusty 
lchelor of almost thirty years, had been 
completely won over by the pathetic eyes 
and soft voice of Hugh’s sister. 
‘I found the little fellow comfortably 
sconsced among cushions in a hammock, 
tishead tied up in asilk handkerchief, 
ad much interested in the adventures of 
“Robinson Crusoe.’’ But nowhere to be 
“en was my Kilmenny. 

“Hello!’’ I called to the invalid, ‘‘ how 
ue you feeling to-day, better?”’ 

“Are you the chap that got me out of 

€ river last night?’’ questioned the 
joungster with easy friendliness, scanning 
Me from head to foot in what I hoped to 

an approving manner. 
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‘¢Well, I believe I did get somebody 
out of the river last night. Perhaps 1t was 
you.”’ 

‘¢Then you can come and‘sit here,’’ he 
said, making room for me beside him in 
his hammock. ‘I’m reading Robinson 
Crusoe. Ever read it? Oh she’s fine I 
tell you! If sis was home, she wouldn’t 
let me read, but she’s gone down town. 
Says it’s bad for my head; but what’s a 
fellow todo? He can’t sleep and think 
all the time, can he?”’ 

And so this irrepressible youngster prat- 
tled on, about himself, his boats, sis—as 
he called the lovely girl I had met the 
previous evening—and after a long call, I 
rose to go. 

‘You'll come again, won’t you? I 
rather like you,’’ said Hugh; ‘‘and next 
time bring peanuts instead of caramels,”’ 
he shouted as I turned the corner. 

Well, I was disappointed at not having 
met the young lady, but determined to 
accept Hugh’s invitation, and ‘‘come 
again.”’ 

I now proceeded to find the office of 
George Westman and settle the business 
that had brought me to the place. I found 
it situated in a tall brick building up a 
flight of iron stairs, at the entrance of 
which hung a huge sign— 

‘‘George Westman, Insurance Agent.” 

I found a tall elderly man writing at a 
desk, who glanced up and gave a civil, 
‘‘Good morning, sir,’’ and proceeded 
with his work. I advanced into the room 
and suddenly felt a warm flush of surprise 
mount to my brow as | perceived in the 
inner office, with the golden morning sun- 
light falling on the fair short curls, busily 
writing in a great book, my little maid of 
yester-eve! She glanced upas I came in, 
and in quick recognition the color sprang 
infS her cheeks, and she came forward to 
meet me. 1 handed her my card, and in- 
quired if Mr. Westman was in. She 
glanced at my name— 

‘¢Mr. Blackford, from the ——— In- 
surance Company? Mr. Millard wrote 
you would call. Please be seated.”’ 

I accepted the proffered chair, while 
she seated herself opposite me, making no 
attempt to call the individual in the other 
room; and I confess to feeling a little 
discomfited. 

‘‘Excuse me,’’ I said, ‘‘but I wished * 
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to see Mr. George Westman on a matter 
of business. Is he in?” 

The girl looked at me quietly while a 
look of infinite amusement crept into her 
eyes. I wasconscious of having committed 
a blunder and began to feel uncomfortable. 

‘«Yes, he is in,’’ she said; ‘‘ but if you 
will address me, it will be all the same.’’ 

I could not of course refuse, and won- 
dering at her singular manner, proceeded 
to explain my business in full, making it 
emphatic that I should collect the money 
at once, or else resort to extreme measures. 

‘*It will not be necessary to do that,”’ 
the young lady interposed. ‘‘ There would 
not have been this delay had it not been 
for unavoidable circumstances. 1 do not 
look as though I would refuse to pay my 
debts, do 1?”’ with a smile. 

“‘You?”’ I asked in astonishment; 
‘‘you really have misunderstood me. I 
was speaking of Mr. Westman.”’ 

Again the look of amusement swept 
over the fair face. 

‘‘Mr. Blackford,’’ she said, ‘‘I will 
undeceive you. , We are working under a 
delusion. George Westman and myself 
are one and the same person. I did not 
think it necessary -until now to inform 
Mr. Millard as to my identity, for I am 
quite alone except for my mother, and we 
have thought since it made no difference 
in my business I would pass incognita. 
My father’s name was George Westman, 
and since his death, a year ago, 1 have 
conducted the business with the aid of 
my father’s clerk, Mr. Beemer, and in this 
way it was not difficult for me to conceal 
the fact that lwas a woman. I hope you 
will all forgive the deception now I have 
explained. ‘That money should have been 
sent long ago, but 1 have been very sick, 
and Mr. Beemer has had so much, to 
attend to, a great deal was of course neg- 
lected. But I will give you a draft at 
once, and make out a correct account.”’ 

She rose and left the room, leaving me 
bewildered, astounded. ‘This little girl, 
with the face of Kilmenny, with the 
manner of a queen, an insurance agent! 
Impossible. And yet there seemed noth- 
ing unlady-like, unwomanly in her, as 
she talked so understandingly of her busi- 
ness, moved so easily among the great 
books and ugly desks, handled her pen with 
quick, dexterous fingers. And the more I 
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thought of it the more I admired the nobf 
girl who had taken up her father’s jig 
work, making it her own for the suppog 
of herself, and mother and brother. 

When Miss Westman returned with¢ 
cheque and accounts in her hand I askef 
her if she had not found it hard at fi 
to manage the business. 

**Oh, yes,”’ she said cheerfully, ¢ soy 
times things would come up that I coulf 
not understand at all, but Mr. Beem 
was my great resource, and somehow # 
have been successful, and made money," 

As I rose to leave I told Miss Westm 
T had called on her brother that morning, 
and had become a good friend of hist 
which she added a hope that | shoulda 
on them before leaving the town, andth 
next call I paid at the cottage was thebe 
ginning of a long series of calls. Tode 
scribe the lovely June evenings that fo 
lowed so full of simple enjoyment woild 
be impossible; suffice it tosay I grewvey 
deeply in love with our insurance agent 
I could never get quite used to seeing th 
little child-like figure poring over the 
great grim books; and the sedate busines 
vay of talking fell oddly from her hip 
She was still, as our friendship continued 
as I had first known her, joyous, hopefil, 
trustful, proud, and to me her mannerWs 
so honest and childlike I thought some 
times I could never inspire her with tk 
love of a woman. But one night—how 
strange it is such things usually happemia 
the glorious, tempting moonlight !—among 
the roses I told her my love and asked het 
to be my wife. She did not quite know 
her own mind then; but I waited onelow 
week for her answer, and one evening # 
laid her hands in mine and said ‘‘ yes” 

My next letter written to our Sec 
in great haste, ran rather unintelligiblyq 
follows: . 
‘*DEAR MILLARD: : 

After many weeks of suspense my 0 
ness has terminated satisfactorily. Om 
agent, George Westman, has pro 
great deception, and has retired from® 
iness. I am making arrangements to @ 
charge of the agency myself, but I 
come home and see you first. Further 
tails will be given on my return. 

Cards will be issued in time. 

Ever yours, BLACKFORD, 
Y. E. 0” 
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HOW SHE WON. 





BY LEIGH NORTH. 





On the wide piazza of the ‘‘ Fair View 
Hotel” the usual groups of people were 
gattered. The children running up and 
down, their elders enjoying the prospect 
of the broad river which lay below the 
hillon which the hotel was situated, the 
little sail-boats here and there, the ranges 
of mountains in the distance, and the 
pleasant afternoon sunshine brightening 
all. 

Anelderly lady sat at one end of the 
porch with a book which she was not 
reading in her lap, while a young man was 
leaning over the back of her chair watch- 
ing the groups of people and now and then 
addressing a few words to her. 

They were evidently mother and son. 
Both had clean cut, aristocratic faces, be- 
tween which a strong resemblance was 
traceable. Both were handsqme, but there 
was a certain look of hardness in hers 
which had in it something a little repel- 
lant and without which the young man’s 
face was the more attractive. 

“Well mother mine, I think you are 
going to be very comfortable here for a 
few weeks, don’t you?”’ the son said after 
apause. ‘*‘ It seems as if things were sat- 
isfactory.’’ 

“The view is fine,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but 
itis not always well to judge of a place on 
foo short an acquaintance.” 

“What a sweet face! what a pretty 
gitl! is she not?’’ he exclaimed, indicat- 
ing by a touch on her arm the person to 
vhom he referred. 

She was a slight girl in a black dress, 
tho now stood leaning against a pillar 
watching a party of children. What one 
loticed was the perfect contour of her 
hee and head, the soft brown eyes, and a 


‘4 train sensitive curve about the mouth, 


vhich yet had something very winning in 
iSexpression. Her dress had a nameless 
bok of belonging exclusively to its wear- 
#, an individuality about it. 

“It is rather an insipid face I think, 
ad she lacks style,’ was the response. 
“That is a handsome girl at the other end 
tthe piazza.” She was both tall and 

looking, and dressed in the extreme 
tithe fashion. Whether he was in a 
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contrary humor he did not know, but she 
seemed to suggest to Henry Faulkner’s 
mind the idea of a figure specially planned 
to show off fine clothes. And after a mo- 
mentary glance, his eye wandered back 
to the face that had first attracted him. 

But evidently he and his mother were not 
amiably inclined this afternoon, and he 
ventured no further observation on the 
subject. Disagreement with her even in 
small matters was disagreeable to him, 
and he had beside an indolent love of 
peace. So he generally yielded to her 
whenever it was possible rather than have 
any discussion. 

Presently she rose and entered the house, 
whereupon he took a paper from his pocket 
and seated himself a little nearer to the 
group that he had been watching. A low, 
musical voice seemed in harmony with 
the appearance of the young girl and he 
found himself enjoying the melody of its 
tones, though scarcely catching her words. 

The house was large and crowded with 
guests, and it was some days before Henry 
Faulkner again saw, or at least had anything 
to do with the girl he had so admired. 

Meanwhile his mother had found some 
friends and made other acquaintances. 
Among the latter was the tall, fine looking 
girl whom she had first noticed, and to 
whom, after a brief acquaintance he was 
bound to admit he had done injustice. 
Miss Isabella Peyton, unexceptionable in 
appearance, in manners, and in social 
standing, was also a very lady-like and 
pleasant person. ; 

‘¢ Miss Peyton looks as she is, a thorough 
aristocrat,’’ Mrs. Faulkner observed. 

‘‘I consider Miss Peyton a very agree- 
able girl,’’ she said on another occasion ; 
from which her son was led to infer that 
the young lady had made considerable 
advances in his mother’s favor. Not the 
easiest thing to do, for like the mother’s 
of most single and only sons, she thought 
few women his equal, and watched with 
a jealous eye any who came near him. 

‘*Who is that pretty young girl in 
slight mourning?’’ he asked with appar- 
ent carelessness ashe and Miss Peyton were 
standing talking together on the porch 
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one morning after breakfast. ‘‘Do you 
happen to know?”’ ‘Yes,’ she answer- 
ed. ‘‘Sheis a Miss Faith Devine, who is 
asort of governess for my aunt’s, Mrs. 
Suydam’s, children. She has not been 
with them very long,,’’ she continued, 
seeing a look of interest on his face, ‘‘ and I 
believe is the daughter of a country clergy- 
man. Sheisa pretty littlething. And now 
you are possessed of all the information of 
which I am mistress,’’ she added smiling. 

‘‘And quite enough to satisfy idle cu- 
riosity. ‘Thanks,’’ he responded, as she 
turned to leave him. 

A few hours later while wandering over 
the grounds Henry Faulkner came upon a 
pretty picture: Miss Devine with one of 
the small Suydams in her afms. The lit- 
tle golden head was pillowed against her 
shoulder and she was singing an old song 
in a sweet, low voice. She sat on the 
edge of a bank and did not hear him as 
he approached. But the child started up 
with a sudden movement and fell over. 
Henry sprang down and picked up the lit- 
tle one, happily it was not a stony place. 

‘More frightened than hurt I fancy,” 
he said, looking up to the girl who stood 
above him pale with terror, and then he 
clambered up and restored the sobbing 
baby to the arms held out to receive her. 

**You are more hurt than little Miss 
Tottie,’’ hesaid kindly, noting how slowly 
the color came back to the girl’s cheeks. 

«‘Oh!”’ she replied, ‘‘if she had fallen 
on the rocks it might have killed her!”’ 

It had been Henry Faulkner’s lot to 
meet, in the social circle in which he 
moved, many beautiful and charming 
women, and he had looked at them with 
critical admiration. But now, for the 
first time, in this obscure little country 
girl, he had met the woman that he felt 
he could love, and though he might admit 
there were others with greater claim to 
beauty, none had ever seemed to him so 
sweet and winning. 

Never a day passed after this that he 
did not manage to secure a few words ora 
look from her. He noted with indigna- 
tion sometimes that she was set aside and 
slighted by the more fashionable girls 
around her. But she wassensitive and re- 
tiring, and her duties kept her occupied, 
so that she avoided coming much in con- 
tact with them. 
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A drive up the mountain had been ap. § « An: 
ranged for a moonlight evening, and it |e 
was taken as a matter of course that Mp | ner a) 
Faulkner would be of’ the party. | hand | 

‘*Is not Miss Devine going?’’ he asked | “Y 
of the girl who was talking to him | will w 
Faith sat near, her head bent over a piege she ba 
of embroidery. Thus constrained the | amor 
girl turned and said ungraciously, “Are § of her 
you going? Do you wish to go Mig | “Ye 
Devine ?”’ must p 

He saw the sensitive lip quiver and the | It se 
color rush to her face, and blamed himself } ticipat 
angrily that he had brought it upon her. { mother 

‘*Thank you, no. I did not expectto | had ne 
be included,’’ was the quiet reply. had co 

An hour later he found Faith, fora | his hea 
wonder alone, sitting under a tree on the } Faulkn 
steep side of the bank. He came upto | somew! 
her eagerly. out at | 

‘Miss Devine I don’t consider myself | «Yo 
bound to that party at all. It will bea | marry < 
glorious night. Let me take you outon J consent 
the river?’”’ A look of deligt came into ¢ «By; 
the girl’s face. How she longed to go! | palled a 
It seemed hard, young as she was that she } J have t 
should be cut off from all sorts of pleasure, } «] y, 

‘‘T won’t take no for an answer,” he | gyered. 
said, noting her expression. ‘If you fj am pn 
won’t ask Mrs. Suydam, I will.” beg you 

‘Oh no! I will!’’ she exclaimed ina | pent an 
half frightened voice, and so yielded. De 

The children were in bed and could be },,., = 
left in charge of a nurse and Mrs. Suydam Jy, ¢.., 
herself was going out, so Faith obtained grounds 
consent, though it was a cool and rathet } >... d 
surprised one. Mrs. Faulkner had not “y 
been well for a day or two and was lying ” 
down, so that she was not apprised of the a “yea 
expedition. sem ast 

The light of the full moon shone onthe } | y 
river and seemed to etherialize Faiths Faith . 
wrapt countenance as she sat in the boat #. _ 
opposite her companion. She wore aot mot yc 
gray dress with white flowers at her throat, + 
and hummed gently to herself to thea on 
dence of the oars. ‘‘Sing!’” he said e come’, 


treatingly and in a sweet, plaintive vole ler 


she began, ‘“‘A mill wheel ceaselés head 
turneth.”’ . A Ii 
There was witchery in the hour anding) * teleg 
the music, and as the last notes ceased i i busine: 
drew still nearer. bo bs a t 
‘Faith, you were never meant to bailey. ( 
with this world. Let me take care of youy.” — 
~#Omone 


for I love you, dear?”’ 











_}- And under the moon and stars of that 
t glorious night it seemed to Henry Faulk- 
ner and Faith Devine as if they walked 
hand in hand into paradise. 
“You will speak to your mother and I 
will write home at once,’’ the girl said, as 
she bade her lover good night, a cloud for 
amoment obscuring the peaceful serenity 
of her face. 
“Yes, yes,’’ he answered, but nothing 
must part us.”’ 
It seemed a harder task than he had an- 
ticipated when he came to talk to his 
mother the next morning. In truth he 
had not meant to speak to Faith until he 
had consulted her, but could not find it in 
his heart to regret his precipitation. Mrs. 
Faulkner listened in cold silence to his 
somewhat lamely told story, but she broke 
out at last, almost fiercely: 
elf | You with your birth and prospects to 
ta | marry a nursery governess! I will never 
on Fconsent to it! Never!” 
to ¢ “But mother,’’ he interrtipted, ap- 
o! | palled at her vehemence, ‘<I love her, and 
he } Lhave told her so.”’ 
re. “T will not even discuss it,’? she an- 
he }swered. ‘‘You can choose between us. 
fol }1am not at all well this morning and I 
beg you will spare me any further argu- 
Hn } ment and be so good as to leave the room.”’ 
He complied silently and with a painful 
heart sickening went in search of Faith. 
He found her in a distant part of the 
grounds ; the children playing not far off. 
She read his disturbance in his face. 
“Your mother,’ she queried. ‘Is not 
e very well;’’ he answered, hesitatingly, 
“and to be candid with you, she does not 
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the p™ very much pleased ; but I hope she 
au, Quill get over it.”’ 

i Faith turned very pale. ‘I not 
boat y pale. canno 


sot MY you if it is to part you from your 
tother,’’ she said. ** You are all she has, 
Imust not come between you.” 
“Be patient !’’ he pleaded. 
llcome right in the end.”’ But she shook 
ltt head sadly. «It was too good to be 
me. I might have known.” 
nding A telegram called Mr. Faulkner away 
odie gt business for twenty-four hours, and for 
/#¥ first time he and his mother parted 
teadly. On his return he found her ser- 
‘yo eSly ill. The physician who had been 
mmoned looked very grave over the case, 
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admitting that it might prove to be an 
infectious fever and one of long duration. 

The character of the disease spread 
alarm through the hotel and already the 
people were beginning to leave. Henry 
Faulkner was distressed and worried and 
longed as he had often done for some near 
female relative. 

Faith came to him and said very quietly, 
‘¢Let me nurse your mother? Mrs. Suy- 
dam can spare me and I am not afraid.” 

‘<TIt would be an infinite relief to me,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘ but I ought not to let you 
expose yourself, every one is flying, and,”’ 
he added with hesitation, ‘‘ it is too much 
to ask of you, and beside she might not 
be willing.” 

‘You did not ask me,”’ she said smiling. 
‘< T have spoken to the doctor, he is willing 
to accept me and says she is too ill to be 
conscious who has charge.’’ So it was 
finally settled and Faith installed in her 
position as nurse. 

Hours melted into days, days into weeks 
and Mrs. Faulkner’s life hung in the 
balance, while doctor and nurse fought as 
if it were with death. Never in his life 
had such a burden of anxiety rested upon 
Henry. He loved his mother dearly; yet 
he feared also for the health and strength 
of the woman who was, if possible, still 
dearer tohim. ‘Oh Faith,’’ he said one 
day, ‘‘the doctor tells me I shall owe my 
mother’s life to you.’’ ‘‘ Piease God we 
shall save her,’’ was the answer of the 
faithful nurse. 

The crisis passed and gradually the pa- 
tient came back to life and consciousness. 
She evidently recognized Faith, but ac- 
cepted her ministrations and said no word. 

She was gaining strength, however, and 
at last one day she spoke: ‘‘girl, do you 
want to marry my son?”’ 

«<T love him,”’ said Faith simply, ‘but 
I could not part him from his mother.”’ 

‘““You have saved my life,’ said the 
elder woman. ‘‘I will not be ungrateful. 
Face to face with death many things look 
different to us. Call Henry to me.”’ 

He came with a look of light-hearted- 
ness such as he had not worn for many a 
day. 

‘«Be happy in your own way,”’ she said, 
clasping their hands together; and side 
by side they knelt by her couch, witha 
thanksgiving in their hearts. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of GovrEy’s is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month, Canadian 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
Tf you desire them by return mail, you shoula 
inclose 10 cents to cover postage. ‘ 


(GB"A two-cent (2¢.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. q 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of ‘wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip be- 
tween the bust plaits, 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Fatterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashion, 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of striped velvet and 
satin, plain plush, and plain satin. The skirt is 
made with a long train, open upon the left side, 
over a panel of lace trimmed upon each side 
with wide bands of plush and satin. Pointed 
plush bodice with neck cut V shape, filled in with 
crépe lisse, divided by bands of plush embroidered 
with beads; theshort sleeve is trimmed and made 
to correspond. 

Fig. 2,—Evening dress of heliotrope color 
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satin. The skirt is formed of puffs of satin divided 
by rows of lace, drapery of satin: Pointed bodigg 
cut V shape, filled in with lace and finished with 
a lace dog collar. Elbow sleeves trimmed with 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady made of cloth; 
the underskirt is box-plaited, heavily braided with 
silk braid and beads. Polonaise with bodice 
part trimmed with plaits and braiding to corres 
pond with skirt. Velvet bonnet trimmed with bird, 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress for lady, made of vel 
vet; the underskirt is trimmed with lengthwise 
bands of plush upon the right side embroidered 
with beads, and beaded passementerie ornaments, 
The side of the overskirt is trimmed with a band 
of fur. Pointed bodice trimmed with fur and 
passementerie to correspond with skirt. Velvet 
hat trimmed with bird, lace and velvet, 

Fig. 5.—Hat for lady made of dark red plait 
ed felt, the edge faced with phush. It is trimmed 
with surah silk and three birds. 

Fig. 6 and 7.—Front and back of reception 
dress for lady, made of olive colored satin, The 
skirt is embroidered with irradescent beads inan 
elaborate design, caught up upon the right side 
with an ornament. A short drapery comes around 
from the centre of the bodice in front over the 
left si and a short drapery falls in the back 
Short rounded bodice buttoning over to the left | velvet a 
side, embroidered back and front; the sleeyesare} Fig. 2 
also finished with embroidery. A beaded gintle f turned 1 
is fastened around the bodice, knotted in front Fig. 2 

Fig. 8—Muff made of lace and trimmed with | "immed 





velvet bands and bows. Fas 
Fig. 9.—Muff made of plush with the ends 
formed of lace. Comir 


Fig. 10.—Fancy dress costume representinga | their sha 
barn-door fowl. The skirt and bodice are of { cast thei 
sateen, covered entirely with fowl’s feathers sewn } distorted 
on in rows; or rows of feather trimming mightbe } to attire, 
sewn on, and would take less time. The drapery } pushed t 
is of surah, matched to the prevailing colorof [exact op 
the feathers; a stuffed fowl’s head, with bunches f And thu: 
of the tail-feathers, is placed at the side of drape} fult by 
ry, and another on the hair; the wings are ofmet, | during t} 
stretched out by wires; the net is then co what wil! 
with wing and tail feathers. __ poming o 

Fig. 11.—Scotch costume for boy. Theskitt# Of cov 
is of woolentartan; coat of black velveteen with Bpected 
tartan scarf, Black velvet cap with eagle’s fe some hid 

Fig. 12.—Fancy costume, Madame Poli imaginati 
Under-skirt’ and bodice of black velvet; ove those on 
skirt of red surah, caught up by loops of Mode; ay 
velvet; the bodice is trimmed with cream lee} any law ¢ 
and large buttons; lace ruffle round the throbiifreaks ar 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with gold spangles and the rougt 
red feathers. ofthe ki 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view ofttiliitschew 
for girl of fourteen years, made of heavy DOWAEthtire dis 
cloth speckled with dark red. The front is0°§ In the; 
plaited, the back has a fitted bodice and * litle or 



















skirt, with a band fastened upon each side ithough 

large button. Cape round in the back, poime@iliiqing to 
front, fastening under the band which orting th 
front. in the 
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Fig. 15.—Dress for girl of fourteen years, made 
of bayadere striped and plain cloth; the skirt is 
ited in front, with drapery in the back. Jacket 
ice of the plain cloth, with pointed vest of the 
sme material; it is ornamented with silk em- 
broidery upon the front, cuffs, and collar. 

Fig. 16.—House dress for lady, made of plush 
and camel’s hair. The front is made of olive 
colored plush, embroidered with beads in clusters. 
The back of skirt, jacket and tabs in front, are 
of light blue camel’s hair. The jacket ornament- 
ed with beads, fedora front made of surah silk. 

Fig. 17.—House dress for lady ; the under-skirt 
is made of brown velvet trimmed with a band of 
plush. The overskirt and bodice are made of 
écru cashmere trimmed with plush and beads, 
with long passementerie ornament at the side. 

Fig. 18. Wrap for lady made of sealskin plush 
trimmed with lynx fur, passementerie and bead 
ornaments. 

Fig. 19. Jacket bodice made of velvet with 
fedora front made of surah silk with embroidery 
down the front, collars and cuffs embroidered to 
correspond. ‘The collar is fastened with a buckle 
at the side. 

Fig. 20. Wrap for lady made of black velvet 
trimmed with jetted passementerie ornaments 
and fur, 

Fig. 21. Bonnet for lady made of black velvet 
embroidered with jet, it is trimmed with ribbon, 
velvet and jetted ornaments. 

Fig. 22. Hat for lady made of garnet plush 
turned up at one side, and trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 23. Felt hat for lady bound with plush, 
timmed with bird and fancy ribbon loops. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Coming events in the matter of fashion, cast 
their shadows before, and present modes of dress 
ast their reflections on the future, often oddly 
distorted by that rule, which apparently obtain as 
to attire, that when a whim of fashion has been 
pushed to its last possibility of extravagance, its 
éxact opposite will next find sway among us. 
And thus, observing these two facts, it is not dif- 
fcult by a review of the chief features of dress 
during the past year to arrive at a fair idea of 
vhat will be its leading characteristics during the 
coming one. 

Of course there will be many new and unex- 
pected departures, some quaint and graceful, 
sme hideous and absurd, from the overheated 
imagination of Paris milliners and dressmakers, 
Whose one occupation is to devise some one new 
mode; and these it is not possible to foretell by 
ity law of consequence. But when these sudden 








freaks are for one color, or an eccentricity like 
ihe rough frisés of two years ago, gr a trimming 
athe kind of rosary beads, it is safe enough to 
chew them and to prophesy their swift and 
titire disappearance. 

In the main feature of costumes, there has been 

le or no change this season, the tournures 
though as large have not been as prominent 
Wing to the draperies being fuller thereby sup- 
Perting the steels more gracefully and efficiently ; 

t in the main traits it would be difficult to dis- 
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tinguish between a gown of last winter’s device 
and one of this year’s. Yet there are differences 
which the experienced eye is quick to discern. 
The polonaise is slowly and surely returning to 
favor, and all gowns have developed a tendency 
to fasten crosswise in any zigzag or any one sided 
manner they please, any style, apparently, rather 
than straight down the front. 

Another whim which has had its day is that of 
the lace boas. These were so perishable as to be 
of little service, the long fur boas themselves are 
more prevalent than ever; but as the lower 
priced furs have become common, blue fox is 
most in favor, except with those who can afford 
to coil themselves in serpentine coils of Russian 
Sable. Beaver is still a favorite fur, though it 
has been cheapened by imitation; but the rage 
for astrakhan is on the wane, and the long haired 
furs have resumed their sway. 

Fancy dress parties are especially popular this 
season, the present fashion in fancy dresses is 
for costumes which are dainty, becoming, very 
bright in color, and the tones very cleverly 
blended; for the artistic education of the last ten 
years asserts itself this far. The representation 
of flowers has always been in favor at parties, 
because the wearers were content to don an 
ordinary evening gown trimmed with the particu- 
lar bloom. At present this is not the case. The 
flowers are carried out quite differently, and with 
much skill. A bouffante skirt, with pinked out 
scallops at the foot, brought below the diaphanous 
material of which the gown is-composed, but in- 
dicated rather than positively displayed, resem- 
bles a bell flower. The colorings are copied 
from the natura] bloom with a good deal of 
patient care in matching, and the materials are 
also a matter of thought. The velvets brought 
into play for some of the orchids are worth seeing 
for their soft richness and their attractive combi- 
nation, ‘The bodices are moulded to the figure 
as bodices are now, if they would be in the 
fashion; but the sleeves or the trimming carry 
out some idea in connecticn with the bloom, and 
the head dress is generally a faithful copy of the 
whole flower; while the shoes are the tone of the 
stamen or pistils. 

We make painting and embroidery play their 
part in some of their representations of atmo- 
sphere, constellations, etc., and one of the most 
beautiful renderings of the sun we have seen 
was carried out with a priceless Japanese golden 
stuff, wherein the sun had the place of honor. 
The wearer glittered with diamonds, which 
somewhat spoiled the harmony, their light was 
too white for sunilght, and harmonized better 
with the white and silver brocade, veiled in the 
faintest blue silver shot crape, which represented 
the electric light, the wearer having several lights 
in the hair, the batteries concealed among the coils. 

Paper balls find great favor; they are worth a 
thought, for they open out many new characters. 
The Japanese paper, of which the curtains are 
made, come in very handy for a number of Ori- 
ental personages, and some of the more costly 
wall papers can be arranged well to imitate 
brocades. Most of the characters we have seen 
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represented in paper had their garments mounted 
upon a thin calico foundation. Newspapers can 
be turned to good account as representing some 
popular journal or printing. 

Collars are still very little seen. Silk hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons take the place of collars 
for out of doors ribbons for young people, and 
handkerchiefs for other ladies. This is a most 
unbecoming fashion, however, and we are glad to 
see some of our most stylishly dressed women wear 
lace scarf draperies around their necks, instead of 
ribbons or handkerchiefs, which, worn without 
any lace whatever around the neck, are very 
harsh looking even under the youngest and pret- 
tiest of faces. Can anythlng be more unbecom- 
ing than the high, stiff, straight collars of our 
present dresses? Collars which by their stiffness 
and height keep the head always in one position, 
without allowing the unfortunate wearer to turn 
either one way or the other, not even to bow to 
an acquaintance e# passant. Scarcely a nod is 
possible with the military collars. 


The newest handkerchiefs in fine cambric 
have cross lines of color, as if a needle had been 
employed to darn the threads in and out; others 
have tiny horseshoes all over them. White silk 
ones, with rather broad borders of dark colored 
silk, powdered with small white spots, are used 
for putting into day gown bodices. Some hand- 
kerchiefs of the most delicate muslin for evening 
use, have vandyked borders, and a row of em- 
broidery, in white and pale colors, matching the 
costume, quite lovely to behold. Hair is still 
dressed high upon the head, and in some cases 
is divided down the back, and the two strands 
taken and twisted up to the top, first one 
and then the other. When the twist of the last 
strand is taken upwards over the other, the comb 
is placed perpendicularly. Small combs are 
much in vogue, placed anywhere that the owner 
pleases. Where this style of ¢coiffure does not 
suit the face the hair is plaited or coiled round 
and round close to the head, to look as flat as 
possible. To suit some of the bonnets which 
are much cut up at the back, the hair is arranged 
in two puffs, drawn well up, and kept close to 
the head; in fact, anyone may do their hair as 
they please now, and the more uncommon, and 
like an old picture, the better. 

Boys and girls are usually dressed alike until 
they are three years old, when the boys put on 
kilts and jackets, but there are also pretty one 
piece dresses especially meant for boys only two 
years old or less. These are of dark blue, red 
or brown wool of solid color, or with white hair 
stripes, and are made over a lining; the waist is 
gathered and buttoned in front, and is rather 
long; the skirt is box plaited, sewed to the waist, 


and has a large square pocket on each hip. A, 


large, square sailor collar may be added, with 
wide black hercules braid for trimming. 

Scarlet or English pink is in great favor for 
the cashmere dresses of girls from three years 
old upwards. These are made with hemmed 
and tucked full skirts and a plain round waist that 
has a square yoke outlined with black velvet rib- 
bons, there is also a wide velvet belt with sash 


bow and wide ends. Scarlet flannel, with white 
polka spots are made up with a round plaite¢ 
waist, with a white wool gimp set in over the™ It is 
lining; the soft, white wool is laid in plaits  sttend 
or tucks, feather stitched with red silk, and the § where 
sleeves are also white wool gathered at the top J bnght 
and bottom, with turned back cuffs that are fea. } starry 


ther stitched to match the collar. FASHION, privile 
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Paris, DECEMBER Ist, 1886, gh 

No startling novelties signalize the opening , to 
season. Everything is pretty, even charming, and m 
but the simplicity which at present is a universal | Widew 
law, permits perfect independence in the choice | 50 thal 
of materials. Everything, as I have already | fessior 
stated, may be worn, and one chooses at will the Europ 
cloths of solid tints or striped materials, pékins lackin; 
and mixed goods of various styles which at shops 
and costumers are spread out beneath the pur earnec 
chaser’s delighted gaze. The shades most in silk an 
favor this year are really lovely. Besides the | hich 
neutral tints so well known, we find steel gray, could 
blue, russe and billiard cloth green, the latter enoug] 
heavily ribbed with wool like drugget or with | 52%: 
silk. Made up with the plain cloth these stufis § 2° 
form ravishing toilettes, the width and suppleness marke 
of the material making every arrangement of the J TWar 
different draperies possible. Sashes are much in | fortun 
vogue, not those represented by narrow ribbons At c 
fastened by a buckle, but those of the scarf form. lookin; 
These ceintures serve to soften the line between | *bout! 
waist and skirt and are posed somewhat on one | "peat 
side. If dark colors are de rigueur for street she i 
toilettes, light tints are preferred for home oo } Pretty, 
tumes and evening wear, white predominating, | Mt 
Not that crude white worn by our mothers and enoug! 
grandmothers, but the cream and ivory shades, entirel 
so becoming especially to beauties possessing pale her the 
complexions and dark hair. Almost all evening 
costumes are made in light wool materials oria want tl 
silk, the heavier stuffs being chosen for home} Smet 
dresses, greates 

For décolletté all dresses in heart shape are§ % to t 
most popular and most elegant. The neck cam todo i 
be trimmed with “mouches” of tulle on 
colored silk, not fastened flat, but graceful around 
designating the contour of the shoulders. Abit 
of ribbon or beaded passementerie can be added, 
giving always cachet and style. 

Ball dresses have not yet occupied the atten 
tion of the modistes, there being littie op 
nity of wearing them until January, but ainm 
and evening toilettes are already prepared form 
spection. Will trains be worn or not? « That 
is the question.” It is an easy one to 
Many will be worn, but they are not necessaly: 
They give dignity to the wearer and elegance 
the toilette always, but a woman must unde 
their management, and never have ane 
rassed air in connection with them. They 
be worn as something with which she is pe 
familiar and which requires no attention. 
greatest simplicity seems to be the one 
necessary, and with that condition attached 
most ordinary toilette is accepted. CAMBE 
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the Itis not often that one has the privilege of 
laits H gttending two home weddings upon one evening, 
| the ¥ where all attending circumstances seemed as 
top | bnght as the day had been, as cloudless as the 
fea-} garry night was. This was, however, my happy 
IN, ivilege recently, and it restores one’s faith in 


the eternal order of good things to find that old 
love has not died out, that young love is born as 
of old, and that the stars rejoice at its advent, as 
upon the plains of Bethlehem. It was noticea- 
ble, too, that the mother of the bride was father 
and mother too. It was the mother who, left a 
widew with a young family, had educated them 
so that a son is now pursuing a prosperous pro- 
fessional career, and the daughter, after a trip to 
Europe upon her graduation, becomes a bride, 
lacking nothing of the traditional lace, or orange 
blossoms, but standing in the parlors of a home 
earned by her mother’s energy, wearing the white 
sik and jewels of her providing, missing nothing 
which the kindest and most successful of fathers 
could have bestowed upon her. This is common 


Pha enough in these days, but the talent for business 
with | snot always accompanied by the quiet persever- 
stuff § ace, the faithfulness and devotion which have 
eness § Marked this woman's career, and brought their 
f the | teward in loving home, friends and moderate 
ch in | fortune. 

bbons | At one of these weddings was the distinguished 
form. | looking father of a beautiful girl, who has a court 
tween | #bout her whenever she appears in public. “Yes,” 
1 one | Mepeated he, in reply to a remark concerning her, 
street | “She isa beauty, and she is as good as she is 
e cos | pretty, and as gifted as she isgood. I don’t want 
ating. berto be married. I don’t know any man good 
s andj “ough for her. She is perfectly happy now, 
hades, § ‘Htirely free from care and fear. I want to keep 
g pale her that way, if Ican. I do real mean things, I 
ening know I do, to get rid of young men. I don’t 
sorin§ Wantthem around. Yet I suppose it will come 
home | %metime—that or something else. She is the 


greatest little actress you ever saw, and sings so 
as to to take you off your feet. I don’t want her 
todo it in public, but she is always in for some 
charity or other. Why, there’s more talent lying 
around loose in the drawing-rooms of New York 
city than you can find on any stage.” 

This remark has been made so often lately, in 
other cities as well as New York, it is worth while 
to consider it a little, and find out in what this 
fact—if it be a fact—is likely to result. What 
tvery woman and every girl wants to-day is 
money. If the social ban is once removed which 
has heretofore debarred them from earning it, 
there is no doubt but they will avail themselves 
of whatever opportunities exist for honorably ob- 
lining it. Liberty is accorded in the direction 
of authorship, and measurably in some of the 

med and artistic professions. Sut young 
‘Women brought up in the atmosphere of Society 
ae not fitted for or attracted by these. Two 
tourses are open to them, one to become a ‘so- 
tiety”’ reporter, selling the items of information 
fontained in their cards of invitation at so much 

































WHAT IS GOING ON IN NEW YORK. SOCIAL EVENTS. 
BY JENNY JUN SE. 


per word; the other the stage, where the mere 
atmosphere of their lives, the manner, the dress, 
the speech, the bearing—that which is as the 
breath of their bodies—is invaluable, and only 
to be acquired, if at all, by a lifetime of care 
and cultivation. It does not stand in the place 
of technical training, but it is an indispensable 
adjunct of it. For to the care and grace of 
manner, knowledge of society habits and meth- 
ods, is usually added linguistic acquirements, 
personal knowledge of the dress, habits and 
manners,and more or less of the current literature 
of other countries, all valuable as aids to cor- 
rect and intelligent dramatic expression. 

The possession of this part of the equipment— 
the fact that it can be put to use in securing for- 
tune, perhaps fame, must prove a potent argu- 
ment under the strain of hard circumstances, 
strengthened by many striking examples. Miss 
Genevieve Ward, the representative of two of 
the oldest and best known American families, is 
a case in point, but her natural gifts and acquire- 
ments were supplemented by a severe course of 
dramatic study under the famous Requier, before 
she appeared before the public. Mrs. Langtry 
would not have beef tolerated, in the beginning, 
as an actress, but for her beauty, her drawing- 
room manner, and society reputation. Miss For- 
tescue owes much to this odor of “society,” and 
the recognition by the gildéd youth of both sexes 
of familiar little airs and graces. These do not 
make a popular success, for the general public 
want the evidence of power, but they often make 
a fashionable success, because dudes, both young 
men and young women, are afraid of power,— 
consider it rather “awful,” don’t you know, but 
really and sincerely admire the kind of refine- 
ment and elegance to which: they are accus- 
tomed, and which seems to them perfectly natural 
and life-like. 

Novelists are, or have been, very misleading 
as to the attraction which mere physical beauty 
has for society men. Nine out of ten would 
rather marry a plain girl, “in their set,” than a 
beauty out of it. Men are influenced by beauty 
when it is accompanied by the refinements, and 
ways they admire, and by a place in circles 
where they themselves belong, or are ambitious 
of‘reaching; but beauty in coarse shoes, com- 
mon, ill-cut gowns, without gloves, and untaught 
of speech, would have very small and temporary 
attraction. When princes fell in love with peas- 
ant maids, it was ata period when the peasant 
and the prince were alike illiterate, and the 
peasant ha? tic ad tac? of that nok'lity which 
comes from ; 
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and every one knows that Mrs. James Brown 
Potter has acquired, at twenty-three, a national, 
in fact, it may be said, an international reputa- 
tion, as an amateur actress, and earned a fortune 
for charities. 

We have now a fashionable coterie in New 
York, which prides itself upon being society, 
not pure and simple, but society par excellence. 
It is limited exclusively to those who know little 
and can do nothing, and while attractive enough 
the first year to a pretty young debutante, whose 
father is known to have plenty of money, becomes 
inexpressibly dreary and monotonous to thought- 
ful and intelligent young women, who read, who 
know how full the world is of active interests, how 
much it needs the help of good women, and wish 
to make some mark upon their day and genera- 
tion. 

Such young women are helped about to-day, in 
this merchant city, where every body’s father, or 
grand-father, was a peddler, or small shop keeper, 
with as many restrictions,—as dense a wall, as if 
they were the daughters of a German princess. 
In the meantime, the question of what to do with 
them is daily becoming more insoluble. <A dof is 
required as absolutely in New York, as in Paris, to 
induce a fashionable man to marry—for he spends 
his income, if he has any, on himself,—and his 
wife is fortunate if her money is not required to 
pay his debts. Men who know of what thin stuff, 
and badly worn,—society men are made, may 
well dread to give thgir daughters tothem. But 
what isto be done? There is nothing else that 
society will allow the woman to do,—but marry. 
If she undertakes any useful study, or occupation 
for her own benefit, or that of others, she becomes 
a crank,—an odd, or eccentric person, and that is 
worse than being a criminal, in the eyes of society. 

The season of balls, and private theatrical en- 
tertainments is always the season of fairs; because 
these are the favorite forms of providing funds for 
charitable objects, and institutions; and it is also 
the recognized way.to-day of getting into charmed 
circles, which would otherwise be closed to new- 
comers. The cost of entrée can now be deter- 
mined as closely as that of a box at the opera— 
item, box; item, toilette; item, carriage; item, 
flowers; and so on. Inthe other case it would 
be item, stationery,—with crest, and motto,—or 
notes which must be sent by a man-servant, en- 
closing cheque for five tickets, at five dollars each, 
for the entertainment in behalf of imperfectly clad 
widows and orphans,—or for a private dramatic 
performance in a fashionable drawing-room, by 
fashionable amateurs. <A bolder strike still; may 
be made by paying a hundred dollars down to be 
one of the list of “managers” published in the 
leading papers, for an institution,—and an effec- 
tive stroke achieved by taking charge of a table 
at a fair, putting some original ideas into its fur- 
nishing, and getting pretty and picturesque dresses 
to aid in selling the articles. 

A lady, a rosy charming woman too, who had 
been cut out from the inner circle, which she most 
desired to enter, achieved her object in this way: 
The obstacles were principally centered on one 
woman, who for no reason, except the growth of 
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a petty spirit or jealousy, opposed her efforts, A’ 


great fair was proposed, and an offer to furnish 
a table entire gladly accepted. The fair strate. 
gist’s next move was to invite half a dozen young 
ladies to a luncheon to discuss costumes. Among 
them was the daughter of her enemy, who was 
invited by a friend. The lunch was delightful, 
the discussion full of interest. They were invited 
to come again, and select materials from some the 
hostess insisted upon furnishing. All the girls 
came again and found not only choice materials, 
but a clever woman to carry out their ideas,—the 
hostess declaring that she considered it better to 
have the dresses made under her own supervis- 
ion. All were induced to accept this novel form 
of hospitality,—and before the fair was over the 
ice had thawed, and a degree of intimacy estab. 
lished, which proved an open sesame to portals 
hitherfore guarded with dragon-like ferocity, 
There is nothing which embittered, and unattrae- 
tive women enjoy so much, as the power which 
superiority of age, or position may confer, to keep 
younger, more interesting,—or more successful 
woman, out of opportunities which time, or cir- 
cumstances may have brought to themselves, It 
is not a worthy motive, and is kept out of sight; 
but it is very common. 

Speaking of fairs from the general point of 
view, it may be remarked that they are becoming 
more attractive as spectacles, since the adoption 
of the English idea of “bazaar” costumes, At 
English fairs (for sweet charity’s sake), a great 
deal of effort, and much time are expended, by 
young ladies who take part, upon their dresses, 
which are made for the event, and often repre- 
sent the department of which they have charge: 
—a flower-girl, or high zsthetic for art. Some 
of the fairs this season bave been extremely in- 
teresting. More work has been done for them, 
fewer articles begged, or bought, exhibited. 

Charity fairs are very good things as affording 
an opportunity for clever women who have the 
leisure, to put their time and taste to some useful 
purpose—and articles should be preferred that 
cannot usually be bought in stores—But simply 
to make a raid upon merchants, and impose her 
personal responsibility as a tax upon their bur 
dened shoulders is not honesty, much less charity. 
The fair to found a « Montephone” House was 
a great success, the loan collection of pictures 
being equal in quality, if not in size, to 
famous one of the Centennial year, and many 
rich Jews paying large sums for articles, without 
regard to their actual value. The fair for the 
destitute blind brought out a distinctly fashiona- 
ble element, and the fair for the Deaconissen 
Fund of the Good Samaritan Home, the literary 
and artistic forces. The prettiest fair was per 
haps the “ Doll Fair,” at the house of Mrs. Arthur 
M. Dodge, for the benefit of the Infant Asylum, 
but it is hard to say when there are so many that 
the list would fill a written page. 

It is rather curious that New York has no builé 
ing adequate for great exhibitions, fairs, m 
festivals, or any occasions, many sided in chat- 
acter, and likely’to bring together a large assel- 
blage. Nothing equivalent, for example, to the 
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Mechanics’ Institute or the Casino, in Boston, 
or the Royal Albert Hall in London. We need 
a structure capable of being divided up, or the 
main part thrown into one great hall, with stage 
appliances and accoustic properties like Chicker- 
ing Hall, where the voice 1s carried as if on 
wings to every part of the interier spaces. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions of needle 
work ever made in New York, has been opened 
at 254 Fifth Avenue by the Ladies’ Decorative 
Art Society. A Movius cushion is executed en- 
tirely in darned work, partly rounded leaves and 
fowers. A handsome portiére is executed in 
darned work upon dull-tinted background, which 
throws the design into stronger relief. A magni- 
fient table cover is worked in a rich pattern of 
sea-weed with shaded chenille and silk, upon 
dark olive satin, with plush border, and a chest- 
nut bough falls over the deep, variegated border 
ofa cloth portiére. There are the most delicate 
embroideries upon fine linen and bolting cloth, 
worked up into lovely round cushions, lace trimmed 
and tied with narrow picot ribbons. There are 
Tartar bags which are things of beauty, just fitted 
tohold the fine duster of soft shadow silk, used 
forold China. Among the daintiest things are 
down baby cushions, covered with ivory twilled 
silk, and slipped into cases made of ivory pongee, 
embroidered with feathering blossoms or exquis- 
itely shaded convolvuli. The slip sides are per- 
forated with eyelets, through which silk cords are 
mn, lacing the two edges together. These for a 
baby carriage are little poems. 

The work has been nearly all executed in the 
school, or by the regular contributors of the So- 
ciety, which number upwards of four thousand. 
Some years ago an exhibition was made consist- 
ing of loan articles. It was interesting, but told 
nothing of the work of the society. In those 
days knowledge, even among the ladies who 
composed the superintending force was meagre 
in regard to technical qualities, and divisions of 
at work. But the School of Decorative Art 
erected a high standard, and have adhered to it. 
ltisa pity it cannot be said it has brought the 
public taste up to it. But this was not to be ex- 
pected—at least it may be said that it has exer- 
tised an educational influence upon the public 
laste. The present exhibition of work is greatly 
diversified, and extremely creditable. The de- 
signs reproduce the best examples of French, 
German, Portuguese, Spanish, Persian, and mod- 
em Kensington work; and there are charming 
ideas derived from nature, and applied to the 
finest uses. 

Talking about babies, perhaps your readers 
lave not heard of the “baby stare”—the sur- 
prised, innocent, upward look—which is now 
the latest girl form of expression. Delsarte 
himself might have added something to his art 
if he could have taken lessons from a New York 
girl of the period. 

But there are some things they will not do. 
Mr. Daniel Frohman, manager of the Lyceum 

eatre, tried recently to make them take off 
heir high hats, as it is the fashion at the London 
heatres. He appealed to them on the ground of 
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humanity—their high head-gear forming a wall 
in front of the spectators who have the mis- 
fortune to sit behind them. He provided w&rd- 
robes for the safe disposition of their impractica- 
ble head-gear, and a woman to take care of it,— 
but it was of little use. The first night of the 
opening of Miss Helen Dauvray’s season there 
were ladies in boxes without their bonnets, and a 
few in the orchestra seats, but the majority could 
not be induced to make a “dress” affair of it. 
By the way, advices from Paris state that the 
loose fronts of dresses are going out—or are 
relegated to wrappers; that cloth costumes are 
made up without flounces, and with as few folds 
as possible—the trimming, Russian goat fur, or 
gold gimps. Trains are very little worn, and the 
all white short costumes the extreme of elegance. 
This reminds me of one worn by the handsome 
wife of a famous physician at a “breakfast” the 
other day. It was of white embroidered crape 
over corded ivory silk—the embroidery ex- 
quisitely outlined wlth gold thread. Bonnet to 
match. A pendant at the throat consisted of a 
red opal—pear-shaped and very large, set in six- 
teen whitest diamonds. 

Miss Kate Sanborn isa late and most welcome 
addition to New York literary society. She is 
only established in a New York house since last 
March, but already it is known as a center of hos- 
pitality, and good fellowship. She is one of the 
most delightful of hostesses, and gets the best 
out of every,one by the mere contagion of her 
brightness and cordiality. She has at the same 
time taken a new departure in becoming a “ New 
York correspondent,”’—the best, breziest, and 
most unconventional that Boston has had for 
many a day. 

Among the notabilitles now in town are Mrs. 
General Sherman and her daughters, who will 
spend the winter here, and Miss Vatina Davis, 
better known as Winnie Davis, Daughter of the 
Confederacy. Miss Davis has been visiting her 
friend, Mrs. Dr. Harvie Dew, of Fifty-fourth 
street, a young, beautiful and very accomplished 
lady. Miss Davis is tall, slender, and graceful— 
rather dark, with nearly black hair, clear com- 
plexion, and gray thoughtful eyes—an unusual 
combination. She wins all hearts by her simple, 
charming manners; by her gentleness and de- 
lightful air of candor and sympathy. From New 
York she goes to Washington. 

The career of Mr. Henry M. Stanley, as lec- 
turer, and lionized pet of society, was cut short, 
by his recall to quell an insurrection in Africa. 
Mr. Stanley is a genuine man, and does not take 
very kindly to being put on parade for a crowd. 
He isa very agreeable talker, however, for a 
chosen few. Ata dinner of eight persons given 
to him by Mr. Henry Welcome, the night before 
he sailed, he talked most feelingly, and delight- 
fully of some persons whom he knew and loved 
—Mark Twain, for example, whose serious pur- 
pose, and noble life was veiled by his mask of 
fun and jest. He described scenes and experi- 
ences in Central Africa, and ended by saying, 
«To a wise man all places on God’s earth are 
ports and happy havens.” 
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Fig. 1. 
Figs. 1, 2,3, Photograph or Looking-Glass Frame, 

Figs. 1 and 2 are designs for embroidery; they should be 
worked on plush with embroidery silk. The floral design Fig. 
1 is in satin and cording stitches. Fig. 2 is in long and 
couching stitches. The plush should be sewn over card- 
board cut the required size and shape, with a hole in the 
centre for the photo. The floral design is also suitable for 
painting upon the plain glasses now so much used for photo 
graphs; it should be painted in oil colors moistened with a 
little siccatif. When the painting is quite dry it should be 
varnished with clear copal varnish. 


Fig, 4. The Manon Bag. 

The bag is used for carrying work and working materials, and 
is made of a silk handkerchief with a striped or fancy border, 
Sprays of flowers are 
embroidered with 


the four corners; 
pieces of narrow rib 
bon, sewn on the 
points of the corners 
inside the handker 
chief, form loops, 
through which 4 
length of wider rib 
bon is passed and 
drawn up and tied@ 
the top. ; 


Fig. 2. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 5. Baby’s Boot in Crochet, 

The boot is made of double 
crochet worked with single white 
Berlin wool, and is afterwards 
embroidered with pale blue silk. 
The boot is begun at the sole, 
and the foot is worked round 
and round until it is of sufficient 
depth, and a few short rows are 
added to ‘orm the upper part 
over the instep. The leg is 
worked round the opening thus 
left, the second row being orna. 
mented with a series of little 
balls formed of a purl of 5 chain. 
mented with 4 rows of alternated balls made in the same way, 
with a row of 1 treble, 1 chain, between the 2nd and 3rd 
rows of balls. A string of chain stitch is run through the open 
row, and the boot is fastened round the ankle with narrow 
ribbon strings. The leg and foot are ornamanted with cross 
stitches lightly worked with blue filoselle silk. 
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' Fig. 6, Guitar to Hold Sweets, or for a Needle-Book. 
The guitar is made of cardboard; cut two pieces of card- 
board the size of the pattern, cover and line these tightly with 
cream silk, next cut the piece for the sides the size of the pattern, 
cover with pale blue satin; sew to one of the pieces covered 
with cream silk; the other side is only sewn at the end by 
the key-board, this forms a lid. The key-board is made by 


- sewing two narrow pieces of card to the top of the guitar, they 


are covered with a puffing of satin arfd have four short pins 
with large heads stuck into the end. Sew a length of ribbon 
to each end of the sides and tie across the lid in a bow; a flat 
loop of narrow ribbon is sewn at the top of the key-board. 
The box may be filled with cotton wool and a small article of 
jewelry placed in it, or it may be filled with sweets. Small 
pinked out pieccs of flannel placed inside will convert this into 
a needle-book. 


Design for a Five O’clock Tea Cloth. 
(See colored page in front part of book.) 


The border is given in full working size 
and can easily be traced off on to the cloth 
which can be made of coarse linen sheeting, 
momie cloth, or sateen. The design is fol- 
lowed out in etching with one colored silk or 
cotton, or in a variety of shades as fancy may 
dictate. For instance the leaves can be done 
in shades of green, the blackberries in red, 
and black according to.their ripeness, and the 
blossoms in white with yellow centres. The 
edge of cloth should be finished with a 
fringe. 
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Pretty Trifles for Nimble Fingers. 

There are all kinds and descriptions of sachets, 
and these make very pretty presents. Some 
small scraps of silk, satin, plush or velvet, with a 
little sachet powder, are all the materials needed, 
but of course, embroidery, painting, lace, etc., 
can any of them be added with good effect. One 
of the prettiest is made in the form of an envel- 
ope. The satin or brocade should be cut into the 
exact shape of a square or oblong envelope, 
when it is opened out flat. Cut a piece of wad- 
ding a trifle smaller than the envelope when it is 
folded up. Split-the wadding and sprinkle the 
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sachet powder well into the middle of it, and 
close it again. 
in just far enough to make them neat, and a very 
fine tinsel cord sewn on with gold-colored silk all 
round the folds. The wadding is then enclosed 
in its satin cover, which is closed in envelope 
fashion, and the outer point finished off with a 
very tiny flat gilt button to represent a seal, or the 
monogram of its owner may be embroidered 
there, if preferred. These envelopes may also 
be simply made of tinted paper, the edges orna- 
mented with a little gold paper bordering. These 
cases may be rendered very pretty by a little 
simple painting here and there about them. 


The satin edges must be turned. 
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Pincushions in the form of various kinds of 
fruit are now fashionable, and they are most 
easily constructed; the stuffing should be of bran, 
or, what is better still, of ravelings of old woolen 
rags or of the scraps out of the rag bag. Toma- 
toes are very effective, made of scarlet velvet, fast- 
ened into shape by silk thread of the same color; 
the foundation should be of cardboard cut in the 
shape of a leaf or leaves, covered with green 
cloth or velvet, and veined with silk of a lighter 
or darker tone, according to taste. Carrots may 
also be made of orange red velvet, or cashmere, 
with a bunch of green wool fastened on to simu- 
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late the remains of the green leaves. Oranges 
can easily be made in sections; lemons also. A 
peach looks remarkably pretty in a pale shade of 
velveteen with a faintly tinted pink ckeck; also 
a pear oran apple. Useful little emery cushions 
may be made by stuffing acorns; the cushion 
should be filled with emery powder, and be drawn 
into shape, mattress fashion, by a few threads of 
silk, a contrasting color to that of the merino of 
which the cushion is made. It must then be se 
curely gummed into the ‘acorn cup, and, if the 
latter has no stalk, a small piece of gold braid 
must previously be fastened to the cushion to rep 
resent the handle of a basket. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Bonbonniéres may be made in endless variety. 
Little silk or satin bags, with sprays of flowers 
painted on them, or pretty scraps gummed on 
always look bright to children. A sailor’s. cap, 
made of blue serge, with a blue silk bag fastened 


The band round the cap 


») 


Rs 





should have a name painted upon it in gold let- 
ters. Scotch caps may be made in the same way 
upon a foundation of cardboard. These, instead 
of being used for sweets, may be filled with folds 


of black cloth notched at the edges. and serve for 


20I 
penwipers. Work baskets and bags may be made 
in great variety. The African hats and baskets 
of foreign manufacture are now fashionable, lined 
in harlequin style. Four or five colors of satin 
are joined together, in widths of about two or 
three inches, until the required length is obtained. 
If piece satin is employed, double seams must be 
made; but some of the cheap broad satin ribbons 
now sold might be used, and these would only 
require one seam. Draw the bags up with nar- 
row ribbons to match the colors of the satin, and 
finish off with bunches of the narrow ribbons. 
fastened here and there on the basket. 

Small Japanese hand-screens may be covered 
with satin, nun’s veiling, etc., and have a pocket 
fastened to the front, upon which a spray of flow- 
ers, a bir@, or an insect should be painted or em- 
broidered. Strings to suspend the screen must 
be fastened to the handle, and a loose white paper 
lining be slipped into the pocket, which will then 
serve the purpose of a toilet tidy. Larger screens 
may be trimmed for wall pockets; the smaller 
ones may also be used as watch pockets if a prop- 
er hook is fastened on*to the bow, which should 
decorate the handle. 

Bags are a great convenience especially where 
there is a lack of closet room, and may be used 
for different purposes. A table cloth bag is handy 
to hang on the door of a dining room pantry, and 
can be made of a piece of linen 18 inches square, 
lining it with ticking to make it strong, then a 
‘piece 14x22 inches; place the long side against 
the bottom part of the first piece or foundation, 
The top 
should be previously stitched on the edge, about 


gathering in the fulness as you baste. 


half an inch in, and worked in feather-stitch, 
this should say five or six inches short of the 
top of the foundation, Then take a piece 18 
inches wide and Io inches deep, stitching and 
working the same as the bag part, one long edge 
and two sides. Place this at the top of the foun- 
dation, letting it come down over the second part 
like a flap or cover, then stitch and work the top, 
with a double stitching and feather-stitch up the 
center of the bag to the top of the second piece, 
thus forming two deep pockets with a flap or en- 
velope to cover the openings. This flap can be 


worked in any pretty pattern. 





PRACTICAL HINTS 


Polonaises are rapidly gaining in favor, and 
are worn for slight evening toilette as well as for 
general house wear. The Virginia polonaise may 
be made of any light woolen material or thin 
goods, double width answers better than single- 
If, however, it is desired to employ a narrow ma- 
terial, care must be taken that the principal joining 
in front must go towards one side, that is, the 
centre of the material must be put to the centre 
of the front of the polonaise. The lining on 
which the polonaise is draped is cut like that of 
an ordinary bodice, with fronts, front side pieces, 
back side pieces and backs; all these are cut with 
a moderately long round basque, tacked in place 
and fitted, the fronts being joined down the centre 
with very small flat buttons. The breast plaits and 
the seams joining the front and first side pieces 
may now be stitched and finished off. eThe polo- 
naise fronts are next cut; the right front is wider 
than the left, as it includes the draperies on each 
side of the corsage; the front is the full width of 
the material, forty-eight inches, and measures 
about forty-four inches in length, a little more be- 
ing added for tall figures, and rather less allowed 
for those who are below the average height. 
About eighteen inches frem the top a portion of 
the skirt, fourteen inches wide, is cut off, reducing 
the width at the edge and leaving a width of 
thirty-four inches. The front side piece is in- 
cluded in the front, and the seam under the arm 
must therefore coincide with that joining the two 
side pieces of the lining. The draperies on each 
side of the front should next be arranged, either 
upon a person ora dressstand. First plait up the 
left side and fix these fine plaits closely up to the 
neck, fold them down, but not too regularly, as far 
as the waist, and then gather the material closely 
‘together down to the hip, and pin it in place. 
Next plait the right side in the shoulder, fold the 
plaits down to the waist and there gather the 
material as upon the left side. The drapery upon 
each side is the same width, and care must be 
taken to make both sides exactly alike, and to 
make the gathers join at the waist. A plastron 
is in front which may be covered with any other 
material, as plush, pekin or lace. An end of the 
material is left upon the left side, and is folded 
to form a little coquillé. The left side of the 
polonaise is plain over the corsage, but the full- 
ness of the skirt must be allowed from the waist, 


:as the two sides are caught up in the same man- 


mer. The drapery is fastened invisibly on the 


UPON DRESSMAKING. 


left side, at the shoulder and at the waist. The 
side pieces at the back are short, like that 
of a corsage, and joined to the back, the front 
and back of the skirt are then also joined, and 


the drapery is the next point. The back is cut. 


from a full width of the material, and the skirt is 
the same length, forty-etght inches, slightly sloped 
np towards the sides. In draping the sides a few 
upward plaits are first formed far back upon the 
hips, leaving a sufficient length for the box plaits 
at the side, which are taken out of the fronts of 
the polonaise, and are very easy toarrange. The 
back is arranged in large plaits, leaving the usual 
loop in the centre, and sewed on outside the cor- 
sage. The drapery should be arranged in such 
a manner that tapes may be dispensed with, and 
the whole of the drapery should be as far back 
as possible. This graceful polonaise will offer no 
difficulties to those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed out our hints given from month to month, 
and though used more especially for light materi- 
als, can be utilized for serviceable woolen fabrics, 
provided they are not too heavy in texture. A 
waist belt of faille ribbon is worn with the polo- 
naise. The very convenient and economical 
mode of wearing a corsage different from the 
skirt has rapidly gained in favor, both for morn- 
ing and evening dresses. For morning and 
walking dresses, of which the skirts are of woolen 
material in the fashionable large chequers, a habit 
bodice of plush is often adopted. These are 
made in various styles, but one of the most styl 
ish models is fastened down the front with cord 
and buttons, and terminates in a double point. 
The curved basque is moderately long at the 
sides; the two backs are joined to the end and 
form a long sharp point; the two side pieces on 
each side are cut longer than the rest of the bod- 
ice, and form wide square basques, ornamented 
with square pocket flaps made of thick faille, and 
trimmed with passementerie buttons and cords, 
The sleeves are trimmed in the same way on the 
outer seam near the wrist, with cord loops com 
necting buttons. A faille plastron matching the 
pocket flaps is sometimes added in front and is 
crossed over with the cords, These bodices 
can be simply buttoned up the front if preferred 


and the cords and faille both omitted; they can 
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be made plain or trimmed, as the fancy of # 


wearer dictates. 
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Young Households, 

Too many young people of the present day rush 
into matrimony without considering whether their 
income will warrant many of the luxuries, which 
they having been always accustomed to look upon 
as necessities. There is an idea prevalent that 
they must start upon precisely the same scale as 
their parents are leaving off, the result being that 
men dread matrimony more and more, and girls 
exalts the delights of a single life devoted to art 
or higher culture. Almost every one has heard 
the cry “can we possibly marry on so and so?” 
(the income varying from $600 upwards). People 
whose love for one another is greater than their 
common sense. One’s first impulse is to answer 

emphatically, No! for such a question, on the face 

of it argues a certain amount of imbecility. By 
setting yourself resolutely, and the right way to 
work, you can live on pretty much any income 
that is really an income; still it is scarely judic- 
ious for young people to rush into matrimony on 
an income that entails living on a scale immensely 
inferior to the one they have been brought up in. 
Atthe same time, many a girl brought up in the 
lap of luxury has developed, through her love into 
asuperlatively good poor man’s wife, but the ex- 
periment isa risky one. If a young couple feel 
that their love is of a sufficiently robust nature to 
survive trials as long as they are shared, then 
Heaven speed them. But in these cases do not 
rush into your new career. Examine it well, and, 
before embarking on it, take a little time to learn 
the things that will fit you for it, and which you 
may learn easily beforehand, but will have to 
acquire painfully and wearily later on. The first 
question is a house, it is simply impossible to give 
a hard and fast rule on this point, for circum- 
stances altef cases so much; remember however, 
that house rent is only one of many expenses. 
If money has been laid aside for furnishing there 
4re many needs that will not be thought of until 
the articles are required in daily life, even after 
you have as you think fully and completely fur- 
nished your home. Sickness is an expense that 
must always be considered, and a certain portion 
of each year’s income should be put aside so as to 
meet this need if it comes. One great mistake 
young wives on limited incomes are apt to make 
is to relinquish all their accomplishments, sinking, 
as they think their whole lives in their housework. 
Now this is not what attracted their husbands, 
Mor is it necessary. An intelligent interest in the 
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world around you, the ability and taste for arrang- 
ing pleasant surroundings, are all so many gifts 
given you to smooth your own path and that of 
those around you, and as such should be cultivated 
and enjoyed. When worries and anxieties in- 
crease you will appreciate the rest and refresh- 
ment obtainable by looking outside the four walls 
of your own house, to say nothing of the fact that 
the pleasanter companion you can make of your- 
self to your husband and children, the less danger 
there is of their developing associations and ac- 
quaintances that in your eyes, at all events, are 
not as desirable as might be. In regard to serv- 
ants it is a difficult matter to decide, with a 
moderate income these cannot be in numbers and 
it is better to have young girls and train them in 
your own ways. We all wish to have our homes 
nice, and daintly managed; but, unless there be 
a decidedly good income, this cannot be done 
unless the mistress is content to put her own hands 
willingly and skilfully to work. “Wishes won’t 
wash dishes”? says an old Scotch proverb; and 
attending a cookery class, even if the most 
copious notes be taken, will not make a good 
cook, much less a good housekeeper. You must 
condescend to learn the minor and uninteresting 
details, which are so dry, and appear so unimpor- 
tant, and yet on which really depends the success 
of your work. Once you have learned to know 
what you want, and how to do it, you will have 
taken a grand step towards being mistress in your 
own house, and not being under the domestic 
tyranny of servants. It is not a hopeless task to 
train a fairly intelligent girl to your own way. 
Cookery is not an uncertain act; on the contrary, 
certain definite combinations will bring about 
certain definite results, just as surely as two and 
two make four; and any failure should be in- 
quired into, the rule of procedure thoroughly 


explained, and thenceforward a successful result 
rigidly insisted upon. If you intend your cuisine 
to be a good one, you must make your cook 
understand that directions are to be exactly carried 
out, and that you willallow no guessing in the pre- 
paration of your dishes. No matter how simple 
and economical your cookery may be have it good 
of its kind, and see that any requisite addenda 
are at hand and in order; also teach your cook 
what flavoring means, for it is a point on which 
only too many are grossly ignorant. If your 
means require you to attend to the cooking your- 
self, do not allow yourself to grow careless, but 
remember that the time spent in preparing well 
cooked viands neatly served, will add greatly to 
the comfort and health of the househeld. 











RECIPES. 


Snow Cake. 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of powdered sugar, 
® One pound of arrowroot, 
Whites of five eggs, 
Vanilla flavoring. 

Beat the butter and sugar together, then stir in 
the arrowroot gradually; at the same time beat- 
ing the mixture; whisk the white of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, and add them to the other ingredients, 
beat all well together,-add the flavoring; pour in- 
to a buttered mould and bake in a moderate oven 
for one hour and a quarter. 


Ginger-Bread, 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of butter, 
Two pounds of flour, 
One and a half pounds of molasses, 
Four eggs, 
Three teaspoonfuls of soda, 
One and a half ounces of ginger, 
Three-quarters of an ounce of mix- 
ed spices. 

Mix the butter and sugar together, add the 
molasses, beat the eggs and mix with these, and 
then stir all well into the dry ingredients; butter 
a cake tin and bake for one hour and a half. 


Cream Sponge Cake, 
Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 

Ten eggs separated, 

Six ounces of flour, 

One teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 


Beat the sugar and the yolks toa creamy paste ; 
whisk the whites to a stiff froth, beat well into 
the yolks and sugar, sift in the flour gradually, 
add the extract, and stir the whole only enough 
to mix it well. Pour into square, flat pans, lined 
with buttered paper, to the depth of less than 
half an inch, and bake in a quick oven, twenty- 
five to thirty minutes. If too hot, cover with 
paper to prevent scorching. Try with a broom- 
straw; if no dough adheres to it itisdone. Have 
ready the filling. 

Filling. 


Ingredients.—Four ounces of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Two ounces of flour, 

One quart of milk boiling hot, 

One teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 

Mix well, in a bright saucepan, the sugar and 

eggs, stir the flour slowly in, add the milk, and 
when smoothly mixed, set on the fire, stir 
well until rather thick, then remove from the 
fire, add the extract, and let cool. Turn the 
cake bottom up, and spread it, while yet warm, 
with a layer of-the filling. Cut the cake in 
half, and fold the bottom together, thus having 
two sheets of the cake with a layer of the cream 
between. 


Chestnut Pudding. 
Ingredients.—Twelve ounces of chestnuts, 

Six ounces of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of sifted loaf 
sugar, 

Twenty drops of vanilla extracts, 

Three-fourths of a pint of milk, 

Six eggs. 

Boil twelve ounces of chestnuts, first slitting the 
skins of each with a sharp knife, to prevent their 
bursting. When they become tender take them 
out of their shells, take off the skins and put the 
meats intoan oven. When they are thoroughly 
dry pulverize them, and then make a batter of 
eight ounces of the powdered chestnuts, butter, 
sugar, vanilla and eggs, well beaten. Beat the 
mixture well together, pour it into a buttered 
mould, cover the top with buttered paper, and 
bake ina good oven. Send to the table with 
wine sauce. 

Apple Cream. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of large baking apples, 
Two ounces of powdered sugar, 
A little water, 
The whites of two eggs. 

Put the apples into a preserving pan, with 
sufficient cold water to cover them, bring them 
to the boiling point, and then draw off the fire, 
leaving them io simmer gently until the apples 
are soft, skin them carefully with a silver knife, 
rub the pulp through a hair sieve, add the sugar, 
and the whites of the eggs, whisk all well to 
gether until very light and stiff. 

Sweet Omelet. 
Ingredients.—Six eggs, 
A little salt, 
A little piece of butter the size of 
an egg; 
Apricot jam. 

Beat the whites of four and the yolks of the 
six eggs with a little salt, put into an omelet pan 
with the piece of butter, and as soon as it 
melted put in the eggs, and when they have set 
fold up the omelet, inserting between the folds@ 
layer of apricot jam; turn out the omelet, and if 
not brown hold before the grate, sprinkle with 
sifted sugar, and serve. 

Monday’s Pudding. 
Ingredients.—Cold plum pudding, 

A little brandy, 

One pint of milk, 

Four eggs, 

One teacupfuf of sugar, 

Vanilla flavoring. 

Cut the remains of a good cold plum puddigg 
into finger pieces, soak them in a little br 
fill up a mould, putting the finger pieces of 
ding cross-barred until full; make a custard 
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RECIPES. 


the milk, eggs, sugar and flavoring, fill up the 
mould with it, tie it down with a cloth, and boil 
it for one hour. Serve with wine sauce. 
Crust Pudding. 

Ingredients.—Crusts of bread, 

Hot milk, 

Two eggs, 

Quarter of a pound of raisins, 

One teaspoonful of sugar, 

A little flour, 

Half a nutmeg grated. 


Put the crusts and any stale pieces of bread you 
may have intqa basin and pour over them as 
much hot milk as they will absorb, cover closely, 
and let them soak all night; beat thoroughly the 
eggs; add the raisins, stoned and chopped, and 
the sugar, work in a little flour to solidify the rest 
of the ingredients, butter a mould and boil for 
from one and a half to two hours. 


Chocolate Pudding. 
Ingredients.—A vanilla bean, 

Half a pound of grated chocolate, 

One pint of water, 

Eight eggs, 

Twelve ounces powderéd sugar, 

Three ounces of citron, 

Threc ounces of currants, 

Three ounces of sultana raisins, 

Three ounces candied cherries, 

One wine-glass of brandy, 

One pint of cream. 


Boil the vanilla in the water until the flavor is 
extracted, put the chocolate in the vanilla water 
to dissolve over the fire; then pour it on the 
yolks of the eggs, beaten with the sugar. Set it 
in boiling water to cook the eggs, stirring it all 
the time; remove it from the fire, and beat it 
with an egg-beater until it is nearly cold; freeze 
it; then add the fruit which has been soaked 
three hours in the brandy; add the cream whip- 
ped with the white of one egg; freeze it, mould 
it, and serve garnished with whipped cream. 


Charlotte Russe, 
Ingredients.—Three-quarters of an ounce of isin- 
glass, 
One vanilla bean, 
One pint of milk, 
Ten eggs, 
Half a pound of sugar, 
A wineglassful of brandy, 
One pint of cream. 


Take the isinglass, vanilla bean and boil them 
in the milk until well dissolved. Take the eggs 
and separate the yolks and whites; add the sugar 
to the yolks; beat them until very light; then 
add the brandy. Whisk the cream in a separate 
dish, and add that and the isinglass to the yolks, 
mixing well together and set to cool; beat the 
whites to a stiff froth; and when the yolks begin 
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to stiffen, stir them in; mix well, and pour into a 
dish lined with sponge cake, or lady-fingers; let 
it stand one hour to set. 

Suggestions to Housekeepers. 

Never put any greasy substance into jars which 
are to be used for preserves. Jars in which fat 
is kept should be used for no other purpose. 

Honey is now being extensively used in place 
of sugar in curing hams. It is claimed to give a 
better and sweeter flavor to meat, and it is be- 
lieved that honey-cured hams will some day take 
the place of “ sugar-cured.” 

To revive carpets by sweeping, strew fresh- 
cut grass over the carpet and let it remain a few 
minutes before sweeping, which should be done 
with a tolerably stiff broom. 
vents dust from arising, and imparts to the carpet 
a bright and fresh appearance. 

To renew stale bread, spread a good-sized 
cloth at the steamer and lay in any dry biscuit or 
slices of light bread you may have. Cover closely 
with the cloth, which will absorp superfluous 


The 


Fresh grass pre- 


moisture, and steam ten or fifteen minutes, 
bread will be almost as fresh as when new. 

BLEACHING.—For new muslin or yellow cloths 
allow for thirty yards of cloth one and a half 
pounds chloride of lime; put in a bag, and dis- 
solve in enough cold water to cover the cloth. 
Rinse. Scald yellow blankets in suds made of 
white soap and ammonia. 

How to Cut Hor Breap.—If the necessity 
of cutting hot bread be imperative, the moist 
unpleasantness may be avoided by using a warm 
knife for the purpose. The heating of the steel 
prevents chill, which causes the sodden look so 
well known to those who have been compelled 
to cut the warm loaf. A doiley should be laid 
upon the plate upon which the slices are placed. 


To PREVENT -Rust.—Iron or steel immersed 
for a few minutes in a solution of carbonate of 
potash or soda will not rust for years, even when 
exposed to a damp atmosphere. To preserve 
polished iron-work from rust, mix some copal 
varnish with as much olive oil as will make it 
greasy, to which add nearly as much spirits of 
turpentine, and apply. To clean rust off iron or 
brass (when the latter is not gilt or lacquered), 
mix tripoli with half its quantity of sulphur and 
lay it on with a piece of leather, or emery and 
oil will answer the same purpose. If steel be 
rusty, oil it and let it remain two or three days, 
then wipe it dry with clean rags and polish with 
flour-emery, pumice-stone, powdered or unslacked 
lime. 
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New Year Promises. 

The new year is always prolific of promises, 
and each periodical starts out with the January 
number setting forth to their readers all the good 
intentions of the editors in most attractive colors. 
How many of these promises are only high 
sounding words, made to be broken. We have 
not made one promise that we will not more than 
fulfil. Our efforts during the present year will, 
therefore, aim at giving the best we possibly can 
to our subscribers. Our literary pages are filled 
with stories from the pens of the best writers, 
our fashions and fashion letter come direct from 
Paris. The former represent actual articles of 
costume, not mere sketches, too visionary, as 
many are, to be adopted; while our correspond- 
ent writes of what is worn in the fashion centre 
GoDEY’s is the best, most reliable 
No other 


of the world. 
and cheapest magazine published. 
magazine offers as many inducements to its sub- 
scribers. Its cut paper patterns are an authority 
everywhere, as being the best fitting and most 
economical, and are alone worth more than the 
price of the subscription. GopEy’s LApy’s Book 
is the only magazine that gives a premium to 
every subscriber without extra charge. The sub- 
scription price of $2.00, secures you the best 
magazine published for the money. If you feel 
inclined to raise a club you can receive for your- 
selves handsome premiums of silver-plated ware, 
aot worthless articles, but elegant and of the best 
quality. Start in and send your subscription, 
commencing with any number desired, or better 
yet, secure one new name besides your own, and 
receive the premium for the club. Let 1887 
have the largest subscription list on record, and 
we will guarantee to furnish the best magazine in 
the country for the money. 
Naughty Baby. 

Our steel plate illustration is from an original 
subject, engraved expressly for our magazine. It 
is a beautiful subject well rendered. The baby 
upon its mother’s knee has for the moment had 
its attention diverted from the preparations for 
its daily bath, always a source of grief, and the 
smiles are chasing away the tears; if the sun- 
shine will be lasting will soon be found out when 
the amusement ceases. 

Who is Camee? 

On all sides comes to us this question, which 

we will reply to by saying one of the first fashion 
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Her letters give glimpses of all 
the most fashionable styles, and are an authority 
upon all fashion topics. A leading fashion mag. 
azine claims to be the only one who has letter 


writers in Paris. 


direct from Paris; we, however, can dispute that 
point, as our letters come direct from one of 
Paris’ most celebrated writers. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

In the March number of the magazine we will 
commence a story from the pen of the talented 
We an 
nounced in our prospectus that we had secured 


authoress, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


contributions from the most gifted authors of our 
land, and the present announcement along with 
others is the fulfillment of what may be expected, 
The name of Harriet Prescott Spofford is too 
well known in the world of fiction to need any 
commendation from our pen, the readers of the 
magazine will readily understand what pleasure 
is in store for them by this simple announcement 
If not a regular subscriber, send 15 cents fora 
sample copy and secure the opening chapters of 
«The Mauleverer Money,” and see all the other 
good things provided. 
A New Serial. 

The serial «A Wave O’ the Sea,” by Me 
rian C. L. Reeves, has received so much com 
mendation from our readers and the public, that 
all will no doubt be glad to learn that we have 
secured another serial story from the pen of this 
favored authoress, the first chapters of which will 
shortly appear in this magazine. 

Another Offer to Club Raisers, 

In addition to the offers previously made to 
club raisers we add the following: Any ome 
sending us a club of three subscribers for the yeat 
1887, at $5.00, will receive as a premium a bound 
volume of GopEy’s LApy’s Book for 1886, This 
is an easy manner of procuring a valuable pre 


mium. 
Competition for Dolls, 


In the December number of the LApy’s Book 
we offered a complete sét of dolls’ patterns as 4 
Christmas gift to the little ones, and also offered 
ten dolls as a premium for ten of the best suis 
sent to us for inspection, We must thank out 
little friends for the ready acceptance of our offe 
and compliment them upon the neat manneril 
which the clothes were made. We would glad 
have given the premiums to all sending if thi 
had been possible; but as we could not send @ 
an army of dolls, as we did of the patterns, # 
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insert the names of the fortunate little ones who 
sent the ten best costumes: 
— Woods, Mattoon, IIl., aged ten years, ‘he 
best made suit. 
Mary Guilford, Bement, IIL, aged ten years. 
Nellie A. Knight, Poquonock Bridge, Con, 
Mabel Saul, Greenville, Pa., aged nine years. 
— Robinson, Woodville, Ala., aged eight years. 
Nellie Wiggin, Lee, N. H., aged nine years. 
Mary Helms, Cumberland, Wis., aged eight years. 
Susie Campbell, Des Moines, Ia., aged nine years. 
Mary Johnson, Wilmington, Del., aged eight years. 
Alice Grafton, Omaha, Neb., aged eight years. 
New Subscribers for 1887. 
Subscribers for 1887 can have the November 
and December numbers of the magazine for 1886, 
containing the commencent of the two powerfully 
written serials, “ Why Did He Do It?” and «A 
Legal Fetter,” by sending 25 cents extra for the 


two numbers. 
To Club Raisers. 


We desire to express our sincere thanks to our 
club raisers for the noble manner in which they 
have supported us thus far in 1887; many clubs 
having averaged fifty names, the getter up there- 
by securing for themselves a full silver plated tea 
set. If each new subscriber would secure one 
new name, they would thereby swell our list with 
very little trouble to themselves, and thereby en- 
able us to give them a better book, if that could 
be possible. 

What the Press Say of Us. 

GoDEy’s never loses its interest. It is strange, 
and yet we have invariably found it so. Whata 
“heap” of matter for the ladies. There are love 
stories and sketches; fine illustrations and plates; 
all the latest fashions; and, in fact, anything and 
everything a woman could wish. Our better-half 
loves GopEY’s—and though she gets nearly all 
the ladies’ magazines, she declares there are none 
like Gopry’s, and she is right. Send 20 cents to 
Box HH, Philadelphia, Pa., and get a sample 
copy.—Guide and Friend, Claremont, Va. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, of Philadelphia, be- 
gins its fifty-seventh year with the January num- 
ber for 1887. Since the death of Mr. Godey, the 
founder, several years ago, and the relinquish- 
ment of its home departments by the venerable 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, this grand old magazine has 
passed through the vicissitudes of divers incom- 
petent, not to say burlesque, managements; but 
it has now struck smooth sailing again, and is 
once more as bright and crisp as in its most hal- 
tyon days, The January number inaugurates a 
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handsome new title page, in the circular center 
of which appears the announcement of Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland’s first contribution to its 
pages, which isa charming new story with the 
old song title, “ Robin Adair.” It is written in 
Miss Cleveland’s peculiarly penchant style, and 
will be concluded in the February number. 
«Jenny June” has a gossipy four-page letter 
on “ New York Society and Its Doings.” The 
frontispiece is a steel-plate of «« Ophelia,” as per- 
fectly engraved as any of Illman’s work.—Sa¢- 
urday Times, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Few publications in this country have held 
their own so steadily and deservedly as GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book. It has maintained its hold upon 
the public esteem, year after year, and has fully 
kept pace with the modern spirit of magazine 
enterprise. The January number of this old and 
favorite publication commences, as an attraction 
that will excite the envy of more ambitious 
magazines, the beginning of a new story by Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland, the President’s talented 
sister. ‘ Robin Adair” is the title of the story, 
and the opening chapters give promise of one of 
the best novels of the day. GoDEy’s is, as usual, 
full of other good things, in the way of fashion 
plates and intelligence, sketches, poems, house- 
hold and dressmaking hints, etc. W. E. Striker, 
publisher, 1224 and 1226 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia.— Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book begins a story by the 
sister of the President, Miss Rose Cleveland. 
The story is entitled “Robin Adair.” This is 
said to be Miss Cleveland’s first attempt at story- 
writing. Jenny June contributes one of her spicy 
New York letters, and other authors of repute are 
also represented. The fashion plates and other 
attractive features for the ladies are, of course, 
the latest reproductions from the Parisian and 
American fashionable world.—Sentinel, /ndian- 
apolis, Ind. 

GopEy’s LApy’s Book for December has a 
number of short stories appropriate to the season 
and the conclusion of the story “A Wave O’ the 
Sea,” by Marian C. L. Reeves. There are fash- 
ion plates, poetry, a design for Christmas church 
decorations and a colored work page.—7he Re- 
cord, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GopeEy’s.—The editors of “Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book ” offer a New Year’s attraction: Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland begins her serial story in 
this number. It is stated to be the lady’s first 
effort at fiction, and is a love story called “ Robert 
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Adair,” is supposed to be told by a physician, 
and illustrates the power of the mind to produce 
certain physical conditions. Many authors con- 
tribute short stories and verse to the January 
issue. Jenny June contributes the Fashion Letter. 
The latest styles in winter apparel for ladies and 
children are exhibited in GODEyY’s numerous 
fashion plates. These, the colored plates especial- 
ly, are very beautiful, showing the stamp that an 
exclusive Philadelphia taste sets upon Parisian 
and London models, taking the choicest from 
each.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Since her advent into the active field of letters, 
the pen of Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has been 
in quest by enterprising publishers in all sections 
of the country. Miss Cleveland has written many 
short stories and essays for the prints, but the 
most pretentious work to which she has applied 
herself in the realm of romance is a story called 
«Robin Adair,” the first instalment of which ap- 
pears in the January number of Gopey’s Lapy’s 
Book. The opening chapters give promise of an 
interesting novel. This number is also enriched 
with choice things from other writers of marked 
merit. Jenny June writes a brilliant society let- 
ter. Arthur Dudley Vinton, Marian Reeves, 
Augusta De Bubna and others, contribute valuable 
articles and stories, This January number is 
embellished with colored fashion plates, setting 
forth the latest styles in winter apparel for ladies 
and children. As a magazine for the ladies and 
homes of America there is nothing equal to 
GoDEY’s.— Mews, Newark, N. F. 


HorsFORD ALMANAC AND Cook Boox mailed 
free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. 


What a Reader Says. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 6, 1886. 

Dear Godey :—I have been taking your maga- 
zine for a long time (get it every month at the 
newstand), and I just think it is the very best 
magazine I have ever taken. It improves with 
each number, and I find it «just what I want.” I 
herewith send coupon for pattern, and letters 
from two little girls, who are going to try and get 
one of the premium dolls. Very respectfully, 

Mrs. O. A. 
Food for Invalids. 

Hundreds of invalids fail to regain their health 
and strength because of inability to digest and 
assimilate their food. If they would use the 
Lactated Food, they would find it an article which 
is most easily digested, and will be assimilated 
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by the stomach when all other foods fail. It 
is predigested, non-irritating, and has great 
nutritive properties. It can be prepared in many 
different ways, and is a palatable and delicate 
article of diet. Sold by druggists everywhere, 
25c., 50c. and $1. 

“Polish” is something worth cultivating. Let 
your manners be polished by all means; let your 
language be polished also, and while you are 
about it—polishing your heart and head—don't 
forget to polish your heels, and in fact the whole 
of your shoes, with Button’s Famous Raven Glog 
Shoe Dressing. For sale by all shoe dealers. 


BETHANY, Ala., Nov. 23, 1886. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book:—Please send me’ 
overskirt and waist pattern of Figs. 6 and 7, illus 
trated in the December magazine. I am fully 
aware that you only allow one pattern each 
month, but this is the frs¢ pattern I have ordered 
from you since becoming a subscriber to your 
valuable magazine in January last. I have here. 
tofore used Butterick’s patterns, but will in future 
give yours the preference. I now find it quite 
impossible to do without GopEy; it is without 
doubt the best magazine that I have ever seen 
My mother was a subscriber to GopDEy for six 
teen years, and is yet a true friend, and delights 
in reading the serial stories by favorite author, 
Will try and see if I can get you some new sub 
scribers before renewing my subscription for 
1887. Hoping to receive the patterns soon, I 
am very truly yours. Address Miss Mary C. H. 


The Odors of Spring. 

To those of our readers who delight in an ex 
quisite perfume, which, though lasting, etc., 8 
yet refined and delicate, we would most heartily 
recommend Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet 
Perfume. The name and trade-mark of this firm 
is a guaranty of the finest quality to anything 
that bears it; but they have in their Cashmere 
Bouquet Perfume struck a chord in public favor 
that is adding new laurels to their already world- 
wide reputation. 


Our Book Table. 


Pure Gotp. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Phik 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Om 
vol., cloth, pp. 405. Price, 75 cts. 

The above is a real love story, such as Ms 
Cameron alone can write. A miserly uncle d 
immense wealth making a will so as to secure hit 
dearly loved gold from idle expenditure, there 
enables his nephew to ascertain where the “ Trt 
Gold” was to be found. The plot is carried ott 
with interest to the end. 
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Doctor Curip. By Rhoda Broughton. 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
vol., cloth, pp. 403. Price, 75 cts. 

This is a true love story, and like all the 
author’s works is irresistibly pathetic. There is 
ion and feeling in every page of the book, 
and the characters are very real in their actions 
and manners. 


TAKEN By Srece. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cottCompany. One vol., cloth, pp. 294. Price, 
$1.25. 
«Taken By Siege” first appeared in Lippin- 
watts Magazine, and is astory of a young journal- 
ist’s experiences in New York. Many of the 
characters will be readily recognized as conspicu- 
ous in New York society. The story is well 
written and the interest kept up throughout. 
ASicNAL Success. The work and travels of 
Mrs. Martha J. Coston. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. One vol., illustrated, 
cloth, pp. 333. Price, $2.00. 


The above is written in a pleasing style, and 
tells how Mrs. Coston succeeded in making her 


Phila- 
One 


all over the world. Though only twenty-one 
years of age when she became a widow, she by 
her energy worked up the unfinished inventions 
and made herself and children independent 
thereby. 


ScrIPTURES, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN, 
Edward T. Bartlett and John P. Peters. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
PP- 545- 

This book is arranged for young readers, and 
isa most desirable work. As a book for family 
use, it should be in constant demand. It covers 
the space between the creation to the exile, each 
subject treated of being well and entertainingly 
written upon. It is invaluable as a book of refer- 
ence. 


THE Story oF SPAIN. 
Hale and Susan Hale. 
nam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A bright historical study, giving many incidents 
of national life. It is especially well arranged 
for young readers. 


Nores ON THE MIRACLES OF ouR LorD. By 
Richard Chenivix French, D.D. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. One vol., cloth, 
pp. 512. For sale by J. B. Lippimcott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The different miracles of our Lord are de- 
picted in life-like language. It is a valuable 
work for reference in homes and schools. 


IN tHE CLoups. By Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Mary N. Murfree). Houghton, Mifllin and 
Company. One vol., cloth, pp. 452. Price 
$1.25. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A bright, well written book, giving some 
beautiful descriptions of scenery. The charac- 
ters are well drawn and true to nature. It is 
Well worthy of perusal. 


By 
New 
One vol., cloth, 


By Edward Everett 
New York: G. P. Put- 
One vol., cloth, pp. 396. Price, 
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husband’s inventions prove profitable and useful . 
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IPHIGENIA. By Hugo Fiirst. Philadelphia, 
Pa. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. One vol., 


cloth, pp. 359. Price $1.25. 

All the characters in the book are well drawn. 
The plot is devoid of puzzling complications, and 
at the same time completely fulfils its mission, 
satisfying all the demands of romancc readers. 


New YorRK TO THE ORIENT. By J, M. Emer- 
son. New York, E. R. Pelton & Co. One vol., 
cloth, pp. 218. 

This is arranged in the form of letters, which 
originally appeared in the Yomkers Gazette, and 
at the request of many readers were arranged in 
their present form. The different places visited 
and the sights seen are graphically described, and 
fifteen months of travel appears as but a few 
days, so pleasantly are you entertained. The 
closing letter refers to the home passage, taken 
upon the ill-fated Oregon. The scene of the dis- 
aster is thrillingly told, this letter alone being 
worth the price of the book. The whole is a 
pleasing story well told, and well worth perusal. 


New Soncs AND BALLADs. By Nora Perry. 
Boston, Ticknor and Company. One vol., 
cleth, pp. 196. Price $1.50. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

A well selected collection of songs and bal- 
lads, treating upon both grave and gay subjects; 
some of them especially beautiful. It is an ap- 
propriate gift book. 


ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. By Clara Ersk- 
ine Clement. New York, White, Stokes & 
Allen, 182 Fifth avenue. One vol., cloth, 
pp. 206. Price $2.50. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 

This work is especially designed for beginners 
and students, and is profusely illustrated. It treats 
of ancient and modern architecture, and is a val- 
uable assistance to students, being written in a 
plain, comprehensive manner. 


Coca AND CHOCOLATE. Published by Walter 
Baker & Company, Dorchester, Mass. One 
vol., paper, pp. 163. 

The above gives a short history of the produc- 
tion and use of chocolate, with a number of 
recipes adapted to different delicacies. 


THE CoLuMBIA BycicLE CALENDAR FoR 1887. 

The Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

A truly artistic work in chromo lithography. 
Each day of the year is given upon a separate 
ship. Asa work of convenience the calendar is 
worthy of a place in office or library. 


New Music Received. 


SoME Sweet Day. By W. Howard Doan 

AUTUMN LEAVEs. By James E. Stewart. 

Our LAND F Lac. By J. A. Adams. 

Vicrory. By F. L. Bristow. 

THERE Is A GREEN HILL Far Away By F.H. 
Linton. 

THE MAN IN THE Moon. By Frank Bristow. 
The above are all printed by Geo. D. Newhall, 

171 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 
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le STUDY of the plans presented this month will show a character of economy and convenient 
together with simplicity of design, both interior and exterior. 
By the artistic use of colors the exterior of a building may be made to appear very att 
tive, and notwithstanding the moderate cost of the house, may appear to cost conside 
more than was expended. 


The first story is weather-boarded. Above this, including the roof, is covered with shingles. 
A cellar extends under the whole house. 


There are three rooms in the attic. Height. of stories are as follows: Cellar, 6 ft., 6in.; fit 
story, 9 ft.; second story, 8 ft., 6 in.; attic, 7 ft., 6 in., all in clear of joists. 
We-estimate the cost in this section about $3,000. 


We hope the suggestions will prove valuable, and that those who contemplate building wil 
address the architect, 5. Milligan, 2219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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For description see Fashion Department, 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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EVENING SONG. 
(Abendlied. ) 


R. SCHUMANN. Op. 85, 
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Published in sheet form, 25 cts. by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Vice forthe Handkerchief. 
Sak No luxury is$6— 
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aS y gratifying harmless ® 
si * orinexpensiveasthis, 

pv perfectly prepared perfume. | 


LP COLGATE & CO s | 
Name and trade mark on each bottle 
are a guaranty of excellence. 
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